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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
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FEATURE  AP.TICLES 


Naturally,  when  your  students  have  learned  on  the  machines  they 
are  most  likely  to  use  later  on  the  job,  they  will  do  better  work 
.  .  .  he  more  valuable  to  their  employers. 

And  that's  why  training  students  on  a  Burroughs  is  so  practical 
.  .  .  so  logical. 

Burroughs  machines  are  found  wherever  there’s  business.  Ft)r  ex¬ 
ample — 24  of  America’s  leading  companies  have  bought  40,003 
Burroughs  Calculators  and  that’s  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use. 

Burroughs  basic  business  machines — adding,  calculating,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting — are  ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They  fea¬ 
ture  operating  ease  and  simplicity,  combined  w  ith  extra-durable  con¬ 
struction  and  remarkably  low  maintenance  costs — the  same  features 
that  have  made  them  standard  etjuipment  in  so  many  businesses. 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  students  the  right  start,  when  you  standardize 
on  Burroughs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for  full  information — see 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator," 
a  hH-page  manual  complete  with  drills 
and  tests,  is  now  available  to  public 
and  private  schools. 

One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing 
HO  hours  of  practice  material,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  Calculator  purchased. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost. 

Lor  schools  offering  longer  courses, 
"Calculator  Practice  Drills"  and  "Ad¬ 
vanced  .Addition  Practice  Problems" 
can  be  obtained  to  expand  courses 
up  to  )UU  hours. 


the  yelUiw  pages  of  your  phone  book — t>r  write  direct  to  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  .^2,  Michigan. 


KHrKr.yFR  THERFS  BUSISFJS  THFRF’S 


Burroughs 
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Royal  Standard  has  always  been  a  preferred 
I  typewriter  by  teachers  and  students  alike 
because  of  such  features  as  . . . 

. . .  scientific  positioning  of  keyboard  and  con¬ 
trols,  “Magic”  Margin,  “Touch  Control,”  and 
all  the  famous  Royal  advantages. 

But  now  comes  the  new  Royal  Standard,  and 
it  olTers  you  all  these  features  and  several  more. 

1.  “Magic”  Tabulator.  A  roll  of  the  hand,  with¬ 
out  moving  fingers  from  the  important  guide-key 
positions,  activates  the  “Magic”  Tabulator. 
Speeds  teaching  of  tabulation. 


2.  Carriage  Control.  Synchronizes  carriage 
speed  and  t3rpe-bar  action.  A  twist  of  the  knob 
adjusts  carriage  speed  for  normal  typing,  or  for 
stepped-up  speed  spurts  or  columnar  tabulation. 

3.  Time-saver  Top.  A  Royal  exclusive.  Press 
button . . .  inside  controls  all  instantly  accessible. 
“Touch  Control”  within  easy  reach.  Easy-to-get- 
at  spools  for  ribbon  changing. 

You  can  see  at  once  why  the  new  Royal  Stand¬ 
ard  is  now  more  than  ever  the  typewriter  pre¬ 
ferred  by  teachers  and  students. 

Why  not  ask  for  a  classroom  demonstration? 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 


Roytyp*  Carbons  and  Ribbons 
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Why  is  it  so  easy  to  teach 
on  the  new  Royal  Standard? 


Another  Gregg  FIRST! 

The  program  that  college  shorthand  in> 
structors  hove  requested  ...  a  new  basic 
series  designed  just  for  college  students 
. . .  tailored  to  the  college  mind  ...  in  line 
with  college  interests 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  SIMPLIFIED 

for  COLLEGES 

VOLUME  I  and  VOLUME  II 


by  Leslie,  Zoubek,  and  Hosier 


with  Workbooks  and  Student  Transcripts  for  each  Volume 


'ir  Entirely  new  material,  eollege-eharted  for  college  interest. 

llased  on  the  successful  teaching  pattern  and  philosophy 
of  the  Cregg  Shorthand  Simplified  System  (with  marginal 
reminders,  continuous  automatic  reviews,  and  so  on). 

Emphasis  upon  self-instruction. 

■if  Practice  material  informative  and  interesting  to  tlie  adult 
mind — integrated  with  usable  business  information  for 
faster  orientation. 

if  Espei-ially  strong  Workbook  support  through  correlated 
Word  Elvolution  Drills,  Marginal  Reminder  Tests,  and 
Spelling  Tests. 


Volume  I — Now  Ready 
Volume  II — Ready  Lafe  Summer 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  The  Tax  Outlook— 

Prosjjfcts  for  tax  relief  this  year  arc 
improving— relief  for  l)oth  business  ami 
imlivicluals.  The  showdown  will  come 
within  the  next  00  days.  However,  the 
•Administration  is  still  cold  to  the  idea. 
It  is  making  hig  .savings  in  the  hndget 
for  fiscal  1954,  hnt  not  enough  to 
achieve  a  balance.  So,  it  prefers  to  hold 
taxes  wlx-ie  they  are— until  xearend,  at 
least. 

•  Biulm’i  Cut.  The  biggest  hndget 

cut  so  far  has  been  in  Defense.  The 
Pr»-sitfent  finally  decidrxl  that  Trnman’s 
$41.5  billion  appropriation  for  Defense 
could  he  cut  deeply.  This  means;  ( 1 ) 
a  further  stretchout  in  munitions  sched¬ 
ules,  and  (2)  less  resistance  to  a  tax 
cut.  But  the  final  decision  is  up  to  (Con¬ 
gress.  .And  (Congrt'ss  wants  the  cut. 
Members  are  being  bombarded  from 
home  with  demands  that  the  GOP 
make  g(HKl  on  promises  of  tax  relief- 
make  gootl  not  next  year. 

•  Excess-Profits  Tax.  It  seems  an 
odds-on  lK‘t  that  June  30  will  see  the 
expiration  of  tlie  excess-profits  tax. 
Eisenhower  has  .Siiid  he  wants  a  substi¬ 
tute  'f  this  tax  is  allowed  to  die;  hut, 
.so  far,  there’s  l)een  no  effort  to  evolve 
one,  and  no  interest  in  it.  The  death  of 
EPT  would  serx’e  as  a  business  stimu¬ 
lant.  It  would  let  coqxrrations  keep 
more  than  $2  billion  in  their  tills  avail¬ 
able  for  dividends  or  spending.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  makes  no  defense  for  EPT 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  levy  does  bring 
in  some  revenue.  Tax  spokesman 
Humphrey  considers  the  tax  iuecjuitable 
and  unfair.  Except  for  the  revenue, 
he’s  against  it. 

•  Imliriduals.  Politics  seems  to  favor 
a  cut  for  individuals.  If  the  GOP  lets 
EPT  tlie  and  doesn’t  vote  relief  for  the 
wage  and  salary  earner,  then  it  faces  a 
Democratic  chorus  that  c<JiTH)rations  are 
getting  a  better  break  than  the  voters. 
That  puts  steam  under  the  Reed  bill, 
which  would  drop  the  post-Korea  boost 
on  individuals— nearly  11  per  cent,  on 
the  average— June  30  instead  of  Decem¬ 
ber  3 1 .  The  savings  to  ta.vpayers  would 
add  up  to  .some  $1.5  billion  for  the  six- 
month  period.  The  House  will  vote  on 
the  issue  this  month. 

■  Travel  on  the  Cuff— 

Euroix'an  travel  is  getting  just  alxnit 
as  effortless  as  a  trip  to  Miami  Beach. 
Red  tajx"  is  down  to  a  minimum,  low- 
cost  package  tours  bypass  much  of  the 
planning  and  fretting,  hotels  vie  with 
each  other  to  serve  homelike  .American 
br<-akfasts,  and  there’s  a  car-rental 
agency  behind  every  bistro.  Now  comes 
an  international  credit-card  service,  al¬ 
lowing  tourists  and  traveling  men  to 
jmt  their  exiH-nse  abroad  on  the  cuff. 


For  $5  a  year.  Go  Europe  n’  Sign, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  will  supply  a  cietlit  card 
honored  b\’  more  than  5(K)  businesses 
in  Britain,  Franct*,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Belgium,  a!ul  the 
Netherlands,  It’s  a  single  charge  ac¬ 
count  covering  many  of  the  better  ho 
tels,  restaurants,  night  clubs,  .shops, 
car-hire  serxices,  and  guided  tours. 

•  Ilow  It  Works.  The  traveler  signs 
chits,  gets  an  itemized  monthly  state¬ 
ment,  and  pays  in  dollars  to  Go  Europe. 
Go  Europe,  in  turn,  pays  the  hotel  or 
restaurant  kei-jH-r— and  collects  a  small 
commission.  The  payments  are  handled 
through  dollar  arx-ounts  in  nine  Eu¬ 
ropean  hanks.  In  order  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  from  (a)utiuental  govamunents.  Go 
Europe  agreed  to  handle  all  its  business 
on  a  strictly  official  dollar  basis. 

■  Zigzagging  Water  Charts— 

Television  has  had  a  terrific  imixict 
on  U.  S.  .scK’iety,  hut  wluHwer  would 
have  thought  that  it  woidd  take  a 
hand  in  regulating  the  flow  of  city 
water? 

•  City  engineers  began  to  notice  the 
phenomenon  several  years  ago.  Demand 
for  water  during  the  evening  and  early 
night  hours  was  becoming  strangely 
erratic.  One  minute  consumption  would 
be  running  at  normal  levels.  Then,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  it  would  drop  by 
as  much  as  ten  per  cent.  It  woukl  stay 
dow'n  for  jx'rhaps  half  an  hour.  Then, 
suddenly,  it  would  shoot  up  far  above 
normal.  A  few  minutes  later,  it  would 
drop  again.  This  would  go  on  until 
about  midnight. 

City  officials  were  mystified.  Some 
blamed  it  on  irregular  drawing  of  water 
by  large  industrial  plants.  Others  start- 
etl  looking  for  defects  in  their  pumps 
and  recMirding  devices.  Still  others  sus¬ 
pected  some  bizarre  form  of  salrotage. 
When  the  right  answer  finally  tumetl 
up,  it  suqirised  almost  everybody.  The 
culprit  was  television. 

Engineers  figured  it  out  this  way: 
Having  exhausted  all  other  lines  of  in- 
quir>’,  they  concluded  that— unlikely 
tlxMigh  it  seemed— the  only  possible 
explanation  lay  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Something  was  alternately  keeping 
people  away  from  water  and,  at  regulai 
liourly  and  half-hourly  intervals,  was 
releasing  them. 

•  The  Solution.  .Apparently,  TV 
watchers  were  waiting  for  the  end  of 
each  show,  or  for  the  middle  commer¬ 
cial,  before  heading  for  the  kitchen  or 
the  bathroom.  By  checking  T\'  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  against  pumpage  charts, 
engineers  proved  out  their  theory.  The 
more  poimlar  the  show,  the  lower  txm- 
sumption  fell  during  the  hour  or  half- 
hour,  and  the  higher  it  shot  afterward. 


©FffiEfi-CIlSIEll 

PtNCIl  COMPANY  INC.  NEWARK  4  N  J 


NO 

TRICK 

to  erase  pencil,  ink 
and  typewriter  errers ' 
with  this  wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped  eraser. 


GUGKS 

with  teachers  whose 
job  it  is  to  troin  students  | 
to  turn  out  cleon  origi¬ 
nals  and  neat  carbons. 

UGKS 

erosing  problems— a 
single  letter  or  a  word 
— without  digging  into 
the  poper.  Leaves  no 
“ghosts". 

Eosily  shorpened  by 
penknife  or  mechanical 
sharpener. 

Look  for  the  EroserStik 
trademark.  It  isn't  an 
MIGINAL  EraserStik  un¬ 
less  it  has  the  EraserStik 
name  on  it. 

FREE  SAMPLES  TO 
TEACHERS  for  class  dem- ' 
onstration  purposes.  | 
Please  write  on  your 
school  letterheod.  i 
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MONROE  "EDUCATOR" 
helps  open  more  doors 
to  Better  Business  Jobs! 


Students  learn  quickly  on  this  Calculator!  Costs  but  5^  a  day  to  own! 


You’ll  find  the  Monroe  Educator  makes  your 
teaching  job  easier.  Helps  give  your  students  an 
even  better  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  cal¬ 
culating  machine  operation. 

Manually  operated,  the  Educator  closely  re¬ 
sembles  pencil  and  paper  arithmetic.  As  a  result, 
your  students  adapt  quickly  to  calculating  on 
machines. 

Even  slow  students  readily  grasp  basic  calculator 
principles  when  they  learn  on  the  Educator— 
because  it  is  so  simple  to  operate.  And,  with  this 
better  understanding  of  mechanical  arithmetic, 
they  do  a  better  job  on  automatic  electric  machines. 

Best  of  all,  more  students  can  learn  at  the  same 
time.  Because  you  can  buy  5  Educators— for  what 


MONROE 


only  2  electric  models  cost.  5  students  can  be 
learning  at  the  same  time— for  the  same  invest¬ 
ment— instead  of  just  2.  Moreover,  with  students 
operating  the  Educator  manually;  with  their 
thorough,  active  participation  in  each  calcu¬ 
lating  problem— their  interest  stays  high.  They 
learn  more.  Restlessness  is  reduced  as  the 
Educator  absorbs  students’  motor  energies. 

And  you  can  own  this  Monroe  for  just  5f  a  day. 

Ask  your  nearest  Monroe  representative  to  tell 
you  how  other  schools,  other  teachers  have  used 
the  Monroe  Educator  and  its  unique  Course  to 
make  their  teaching  job  easier— and  at  this  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  cost,  too.  Or  write  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


calculating  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC,  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Lo!  The  Poor  School  MaVml 

We  must  learn  to  be  brave  about  it 


Schoolteacher  Ruth  Bruner,  Northwestern  State  College,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana 


ARE  YOU  PLANNING  to  spend 
your  summer  working  in  an 
•  *  office?  Good.  That’s  grand! 

Nothing  like  a  good  dose  of  practical 
business  experience  to  put  zest  into 
your  teaching. 

And  nothing  like  a  dose  of  practical 
business  experience  to  open  your  eyes. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at  what  you’ll  learn 
—and  it  won’t  be  all  about  business, 
either.  You’ll  learn  a  lot  of  things  you 
didn’t  know  about  teaching. 

Ask  me.  I  was  a  stenographer  for 
three  months  last  summer;  the  things 
my  co-workers  believe  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  are  little  short  of  amaz¬ 
ing.  So  maybe  I’d  better  warn  you. 

■  Youll  ^  Pitied— 

That’s  what  I  said— pitied!  Listen  to 
the  girl  who  worked  next  to  me: 

“Gosh,  I’d  sure  hate  to  teach  school. 
All  those  papers  to  grade  and  parties 
to  chaperon  and  meetings  to  go  to. 
Now,  there’s  one  thing  about  working 
in  an  office.  When  I  close  my  desk  at 
five  o’clock.  I’m  through  for  the  night.” 

Except  when  one  doesn’t  get  one’s 
desk  closed— when,  instead,  one  hears: 

“Incidentally,  Miss - ,  this  week 

we  must  take  inventory.  Everybody  has 
to  help.  ‘Many  hands  make  light  work,’ 
you  know.  Don’t  worry,  though;  we’re 
certainly  not  going  to  stay  later  than 
ten  o’clock.” 

Or  this: 

“By  the  way.  Miss - ,  our  St. 

Paul  dealer,  James  Pillwell,  is  in  town 
and  \v’ants  to  see  a  play.  Of  course,  he 
is  slightly  overweight,  and— well,  er, 
none  of  us  is  as  young  as  we  once  were, 
ha!  ha!  But  I  know  you  won’t  mind 
doing  this  for  us.  ’The  rest  of  the  girls 
seem  to  be  busy  tonight."  ( Seem  is  so-o 
right.) 


Or  even  this: 

At  five  minutes  to  five,  the  boss  hands 
you  a  sheaf  of  papers  and  murmers 
carelessly,  “Do  you  mind  too  much 
scanning  these  while  you’re  rolling  up 
your  hair  tonight  and  jotting  down  a 
one-page  digest  for  the  nine  o’clock 
meeting?  I’d  appreciate  it  tremendous¬ 
ly!” 

You  see?  Five  o’clock  closing!  All 
is  blessedly  over— they  say. 

■  Poor  You,  So  Bored— 

Or  hearken  to  the  girl  )  ou  eat  lunch 
with:  "School  teaching  must  be  deaderi- 
ing  work.  You  go  through  the  same  old 
grind  year  in  and  year  out.  There’s  just 
no  excitement  to  it.  I  couldn’t  stand 
that.  I’ve  got  to  feel  that  I’m  really 
accomplishing  something-that  I’m 
really  helping  to  move  the  wheels  of 
industry,  so  to  speak.” 

Oh,  come  now!  A  sample  of  summer 
transcription: 

“Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  30th.  We  are  enclos¬ 
ing  the  booklet  you  request.  What  Bur¬ 
ris  Buttons  Can  Do  for  You.  Yours 
truly, 

“Gentlemen:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  15th.  Thank  you  for 
saying  you  like  our  buttons.  We  are 
enclosing  our  new  brochure.  Sincerely 
yours.” 

Truly,  I  played  a  Significant  Part  in 
Big  Business! 

■  The  World  of  Men— 

And  somebody  always  brings  this  up: 
“I’d  surely  hate  to  be  a  teacher  aiul 
never  see  anybody  but  other  women. 
How  do  you  ever  meet  any  single  men? 
It’s  ever  so  much  more  fun  to  work 
with  men!” 

Let’s  look  at  my  fun-loving  summer 
supervisor,  Mr.  Moore-a  meek,  mild- 


mannered  little  man  who  wouldn’t  in¬ 
sist  on  a  profit  of  more  than  $10  for  his 
mother’s  right  arm. 

After  my  first  two  hours  of  dictation, 
Mr.  Moore  gave  me  a  fatherly  smile. 
“Now,”  he  said,  graciously  offering  me 
an  old  cigar  butt  to  dispose  of,  “there’s 
absolutely  no  hurry  about  getting  tliose 
sixty  letters  typed.  No  rush  at  all.  It’s 
only  10  o’clock  now  and  I  shan’t  have 
to  sign  them  until  after  lunch.  We  like 
our  young  ladies  here  to  feel  at  home— 
to  enjoy  their  work.” 

Bless  his  kindly  old  heart! 

In  my  office  there  were  loads  of 
fascinatit>g  men,  though.  Twenty  in  aU, 
to  be  calculating  about  it.  Nineteen  of 
them  marri'-'ii-the  other,  the  office  boy, 
hadn’t  started  to  shave  yet. 

H  The  Mad,  Mad  Rush- 

Then,  of  course,  somebody  always 
feels  sorry  for  you  because  you  aren’t 
used  to  the  fast  pace  of  business. 
You’ve  heard  it:  “Time  is  Money— this 
mad  rush  and  bustle  to  get  Big  'Things 
done!” 

That  one  honestly  threw  me  for  the 
first  few  days.  To  understand  what  I 
mean,  just  stand  in  the  doorway  of  any 
large  office  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  see  how  fast  everybody  moves.  All 
the  stenos  and  bookkeepers  rushing  for 
the  coffee  counter.  Through  diligent 
effort,  I  learned  to  rush  and  hustle  wiffi 
the  best  of  them. 

Yes,  indeed,  you  poor  old  school 
teacher!  You’re  lucky  to  be  able  to  work 
in  an  office.  Be  sure  to  make  the  most 
of  those  few  months.  Then,  if  you’re 
like  1  am,  come  September  1,  when 
you  walk  into  your  classroom  to  take 
up  your  own  work,  you'll  be  the  happi¬ 
est  schoolma’rm  in  the  business— and  I 
don’t  mean  Big  Business. 


JUNE,  1953 
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ADDING  MACHINES  THAT  "THINK" 


Business  Education  World  Reports; 


SK  THE  AN’ERAGE  person  what 
an  adding  machine  is.  Hell 
*  *  reply  something  like  this:  “Well, 

it’s  a  machine  with  numbered  buttons 
on  it,  aiKl  you  punch  these  buttons  ac- 
c'ording  to  the  figures  you  want  to  add. 
The  machine  prints  thest*  amounts  on  a 
tape  and  adds  them  up.  Some  ma¬ 
chines  subtract,  t(K).” 

You’d  have  to  say  a  lot  more  than 
that  about  them  these  da\s.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  making  adding  machines 
more  and  more  versatile;  within  the 
past  year,  for  example.  National  Cash 
Register  has  announced  the  release  of 
18  new  models,  among  which  arc  some 
real  eye  openers. 

®  Little  ^Kikkecping  Machine- 

Note  the  machine  in  Figure  1,  forex- 
ample.  l>espite  its  complex  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  still  nothing  but  an  adding 
machine— with  some  iniiiortaiit  extras. 
It  has  a  carriage,  and  it’s  wide;  it  moves 
automatically  from  column  to  column, 
enabling  posting  entries  to  W  made  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  most  exiMmsive 
Ixmkkeeping  e<juipme>it.  It  doesn’t  do 
ex’erxthing  that  a  b(M)kkecping  ma- 
chim-  can  do— NC'R  has  such  machines, 
too— but  it  iTcrfonns  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  that  businessmen  use  lMK>kkct‘ping 
machines  to  accomplish. 

-Accounts  rec'civable  is  the  job  lH*ing 


done  in  the  illustration;  the  customer’s 
statement,  the  individual  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  ledger  card,  and  a  journal  are 
iK'ing  prepared  simultaneously.  The 
old  balancx*  is  picked  up,  the  invoice  or 
referetK-c  numlrer  entered  (the  date 
prints  automatically),  the  charge  or 
credit  posted,  and  the  new  balaiKC  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  machine. 

*  A  .setx)nd  pick-up  of  the  old  balance 
gives  an  automatic  pr(K)f  of  jxjsting 
acf-uracy.  In  brief,  the  n’cords  ol>- 
tainetl  are  identical  with  those  made 
for  this  operation  b\’  more  c-ostly  lxK)k- 
keeping  machines. 

•Accounts  p;ryable,  payroll,  and  slcK'k 
records  are  among  the  other  jobs  that 
can  lx‘  done  on  this  de.sk-imKlel  jiosting 
machine.  The  manufacturer  claims  that 
the  machine  is  as  easy  to  ojK-rate  as  an 
adding  machine— that,  in  fact,  it  is  an 
adding  machine. 

How  has  the  machine  been  adapted? 
By  introducing  several  big-machine 
features; 

1.  The  position  of  the  carriage  auto- 
maticalls’  controls  the  functioning  of  the 
machine.  In  the  column  for  the  date 
ainl  invoice  numlxr,  lor  example,  the 
machine  automatically  prints  the  date 
as  tlic  invoice  numln'r  is  entertxl;  at  the 
sanae  time,  the  invoice  numlHT  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  Ixing  added  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  PiuK-tuation  is  also  automaticallv 
controlkxl;  the  invoice  numln'r  prints 
the  comma,  as  1,234— not  12.34. 

In  the  charges  column,  for  another 


example,  the  machine  automatically 
adds;  in  the  credits  column,  it  auto¬ 
matically  subtracts  and  prints  in  red. 
The  operator  does  not  have  to  depress 
separate  operating  keys;  he  sets  up  his 
figures  and  touches  one  motor  bar— and 
the  jrosition  of  the  carriage  activates 
the  mechanism,  “tells”  the  machine 
what  to  do. 

2.  Crixlit  balances  are  fully  auto¬ 
matic,  too.  They  print  in  red. 

•3.  f^harges  print  in  black;  credits 
or  ca-sh  in  rixl. 

4.  The  machine  can  1h‘  changed  from 
one  job  to  amither  in  a  few  st'conds— 
just  remove  one  control  b.ir. 

5.  The  whip-handle  injector  (at  the 
right  side  of  the  machine  just  alxive 
tln‘  right  carriage  knob— it  l<K)ks  like 
an  inverted  “L”)  makes  fonn  inser¬ 
tion  and  removal  last  and  simple. 

6.  The  machine  has  a  split  platen, 
which  permits  the  recording  of  a 
journal  tape  at  the  left  at  the  same  time 
that  other  records,  such  as  customer’s 
statement  and  ledger  earth  are  jxisted 
on  the  right  side. 

7.  -Another  convenience  is  the  ease 
with  which  sixcial  printing  keys,  such 
as  Suit,  or  S/kk’s,  or  Purse,  etc.,  can  be 
put  on  the  machine. 

8.  Yet  the  machine  can  still  1h'  used 
for  normal  adding— flick  a  switch  and 
insert  adding-machine  tape. 

Whv  such  a  machine?  Its  ixissibilities 
as  a  combinatior  Ming  machine  and 
low-cost  special-}.;  I'jrose  Ixxikkeeping 
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4  FRACTIONS.  TOO.  are  added.  This  machine 
■  adds  8ths  (right-hand  column),  for  example. 


Modern  adding  machines  can  perform  surprising  feats — 

from  posting  customers’  accounts  to  calculating  profit  percentages 


macliine  or  ob\  ioiis,  particularly  to  the 
small  businessman  whose  financ'es  or 
volume  prechitle  the  use  of  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  c<»mplex  Ixtokkeeping 
machines. 

■  Two-Total  .Adding  Machine— 

Another  machine  that  is  “more  than 

an  adding  machine  but  still  an  adding 
machine”  is  the  two-total  adding  ma¬ 
chine  shown  in  Figtire  2. 

You  can  add  into  either  the  "A”  or 
“B”  totals,  simplv  by  touching  either 
the  or  “B"  motor  bar.  You  can 
subtract  from  either  total  at  any  time. 
You  can  add  into  Ixith  totals  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  subtract  from  Ijoth 
totals  at  the  s.ime  time.  And  you  get 
an  automatic  credit  balance  from  eitlier 
total. 

NCdi  makes  another  model,  shown  in 
Figure  3,  that  will  automatically  shuttle 
back  and  forth  on  a  wide  adding- 
machiiK'  tape,  printing  first  in  one 
column,  then  in  the  other— and,  at  the 
same  time,  automatically  accumulate 
the  two  columns  in  separate  totals.  For 
cost  price  and  selling  price,  for  in¬ 
ventors'  (piantity  and  amount,  for  sales 
and  commissions,  for  old  and  new  bal¬ 
ance-in  short,  any  two-total  jol) — the 
machine  is  Ijewilderingly  efficient. 

■  f)ne  .Adds  Fractions,  Too— 

The  fourth  illustration  shows  another 
adding-machine  variation.  The  last  two 
columas  at  the  right  are  fraction  keys— 
eighths  on  the  extreme  right,  twelfths 
in  the  adjacent  column. 


On  a  machine  like  this,  you  can  add 
feet,  inches,  and  eighths  of  inches  at 
the  same  time;  the  machine  will  auto¬ 
matically  accumulate  and  convert  the 
fractions  into  the  pniper  answ'er.  If  you 
wanted  to  add  15  feet  9%  inches,  you 
enter  15  ...  9  ...  ^4.  Now,  to  add 
in  13H  feet  8%  inches,  you  enter  13H 
...  H  ...  ^1.  The  machine  prints  the 
answer,  154  feet  6%  inches.  Of  course, 
you  can  adtl  as  many  figures  cxmsecu- 
tively  as  you  like.  The  e<jui{Mnent  can 
Ik*  ordered  with  just  alx)ut  any  kiixl  of 
fractions  desired— 8ths,  12ths,  IBths, 
24ths,  32nds,  etc. 

■  New  Things  on  Basic  Machines— 

.Manufacturers  arc  designing  adding 
machines  that  handle  a  host  of  figuring 
problems  that  once  c-ould  lx*  done  only 
by  expensive  accounting  etpiipment; 
but  what  may  lx?  the  more  significant 
development  is  the  improvement  that 
manufacturers  are  making  in  their 
standard,  regular-line  adding  and  sub¬ 
tracting  m;ichines. 

The  pichued  NC'R  machines,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  all  have  calculating  dials,  which 
enaWes  an  operator  to  perform  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  problems  on  the 
same  machine,  too.  It’s  dazzling  to 
think  of  the  implications;  at  a  price 
little  alxrve  that  of  any  quality  adding 
machine,  the  businessman  can  now  get 
a  machine  that  not  only  d(K>s  the  bitsi- 
ness  of  adding  but  also  serves  as  a 
calculator  and  as  a  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine! 


•  Other  \ew  Features.  VN’hen  you 
take  a  total,  all  you  do  is  touch  a 
button  and  the  machine  auttHnaticmlly 
(o)  skips  a  space,  (h)  prints  the  total, 
and  (c)  jumps  the  tape  up  to  the  exact 
position  where  you  can  tear  it  off. 

Any  time  you  start  to  add,  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically  prints  a  little  tri¬ 
angle  opposite  the  first  figure  if  the 
machine  is  clear— that’s  the  “clear 
signal”;  no  triangle,  the  machine  is 
not  clear. 

.All  subtractions  print  in  red,  which 
makes  them  stand  out  clearly  from 
added  items.  The  automatic  red  credit 
Iwlance  is  handy,  t(K). 

Even  the  tape  control  Is  ingenious. 
There’s  a  little  four-way  switch  on  top 
of  the  machine,  so  that  y<xi  can  get 
(a)  plain,  single  spacing,  (b)  single 
spacing  with  automatic  “jump  tape” 
when  totaling,  (c)  double  spacing,  or 
(d)  non-print  and  non-space  for  use 
when  using  the  calculating  dials  with¬ 
out  the  tape. 

■  Yes,  Adding  Machines  'That  Think- 

Some  of  the  jol)s  that  can  be  done 
tcxlay  with  adding  machines  are  hard  to 
Ix'lieve  until  you  actually  see  them  in 
performance.  In  our  opinion,  this  is 
fulfilling  a  real  neetl  in  the  business 
world— getting  these  thousand  and  one 
jobs  done  mechanically,  and  at  a  re¬ 
duced  cost,  when  office  help  is  in  short 
•supply  and  at  a  premium  cost. 

You’d  vow  that  the  machines  really 
do  think! 


JUNE,  19.53 
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Who  Should  Study  Clerical  Practice? 


The  question  is  not  hard  to  answer  when  you  have  specific  objectives 
and  you  view  the  course  as  a  special  class  for  very  special  student* 


Third  in  a  Series  by  Dr.  Harry  Huffman 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

SHALL  WE  take  all  coiners  in  the  clerical-practice 
course  —  left-overs  and  failures  —  or  a  selected 
group?  Your  answer  depends  on  the  objectives  of 
your  course.  Vague  objectives  make  selection  easy— the 
problem  is  solved  by  taking  all  who  apply.  Because 
most  of  us  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  let  us  assume  that 
we  have  crystal-clear  objectives— and,  so,  a  selection 
problem. 

■  What  ARE  the  Objectives  of  the  Course?— 

We  should  have  crystal-clear  objectives.  They  are 
readily  di'fiued  by  the  purposes  anticipated  by  the  three 
agencies  concerned:  student,  employer,  and  school. 

•  The  primary  objective  of  the  student  is  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  training  that  will  enable  him  to  secure  an 
oflRce  job  that  will  provide  him  a  living.  He  wants  to 
understand  the  requirements  and  opportunities  for 
clerical  work,  to  select  a  clerical  occupation  with  due 
regard  for  its  requirements  and  opportunities,  to  prepare 
for  the  job,  and  finally  to  secure  a  position  and  make 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  it. 

•  The  employer  sees  three  objectives  in  the  course: 
he  wants  it  to  give  him  clerical  employees  who  are 
interested  and  find  enjoyment  in  their  work;  some  cler¬ 
ical  employees  who  desire  to  make  clerical  work  their 
career;  but— above  all— many  well-trained  clerks. 

•  The  school  has  two  objectives— to  discover  potential 
clerical  workers  while  they  are  in  school,  and  to  provide 
a  definite  program  for  training  them. 

These  objectives,  together,  c'omprise  the  basis  for  a 
course  in  clerical  practice. 

■  The  Course  Is  for  Students  With  Special  Ability- 
Much  is  gained  if  we  view  clerical  practice  as  a  special 
course  for  students  with  special  abilities.  If  we  can 
match  the  special  abilities  required  for  each  major  area 
in  this  field  with  the  special  abilities  of  the  students, 
we  have  a  basis  for  constructive  and  successful  selection 
of  students.  ^ 

•  Wlmt  are  “special  abilities”?  There  is  the  student 
whose  special  ability  is  rapid,  independent,  and  contin¬ 
uous  finger  action— he  may  become  an  excellent  key- 
drive  calculator  opierator,  A  student  whose  smile,  voice, 
and  appearance  are  pleasant— they  represent  her  special 


ability— may  be  trained  as  a  receptionist.  Another,  who 
copies  figures  accurately  and  painstakingly  and  who 
makes  simple  computations  with  care  and  responsibilit>’, 
can  learn  to  work  with  the  payroll,  cost  accounts,  petty 
cash,  or  other  financial  records.  All  these  personal  attri¬ 
butes  represent  “special  abilities.” 

•  Employers  will  tell  you  that  they  want  workers  who 
will  find  satisfaction  in  doing  routine,  repetitive  office 
work.  Such  satisfaction  is  often  dependent  on  temper¬ 
ament,  intelligence,  and  character  traits.  Some  students 
have  temperaments  suited  to  doing  routine,  repetitive 
work  accurately  and  rapidly;  others  do  not.  Those  who 
do,  have  a  special  ability  that  employers  want.  High 
abstract  intelligence  may  be  a  hindrance  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  routine  work.  The  practical  “common  sense” 
kind  of  intelligence  that  enjoys  doing  and  completing 
work  in  an  orderly,  systematic  manner  is  an  aid  in  the 
office.  The  character  traits  of  responsibility  and  depend¬ 
ability  are  additional  aids.  Office  managers  prize  the 
proper  combination  of  temperament,  intelligence,  and 
character  traits  in  clerical  employees. 

•  The  “proper  combination”  is  not  difficult  to  find 
among  high  school  students.  We  then  need  only  to  find 
and  to  develop  one  special  abifity.  Thus,  when  we  turn 
out  a  clerical  worker  who  can  post  receiving  and  ship¬ 
ping  tickets  to  a  perpetual  inventory  book  accurately, 
neatly,  and  with  pride  and  cnjo>’ment,  we  are  of  service 
to  the  worker  and  to  the  office  manager  w'ho  needs  her. 
If  she  gets  along  satisfactorily  with  other  office  workers 
and  is  loyal  to  the  firm,  she  is  not  a  low-ability  person; 
she  is  a  rare  individual,  to  be  eagerly  sought  and  trusted. 
She  has  “special  ability.” 

To  be  sure,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  employer 
will  be  looking  for  some  employees  who  are  material 
for  advancement;  but  we  must  also  acknowledge  that 
there  are  a  great  many  routine  jobs  in  offices,  and  that 
not  all  can  lead  to  higher  positions.  The  office  manager 
must  strive  for  reduced  employee  turnover.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  does  not  want  to  employ  many  persons 
whose  intelligence  and  temperament  will  cause  them  to 
become  dissatisfied  quickly.  Therefore,  let  us  recruit 
into  the  clerical-practice  class  large  numbers  of  special- 
ability  students  to  whom  we  can  render  a  real  service 
by  preparing  them  for  permanent  clerical  work. 

■  Students  Are  “Selected,”  Not  Just  “Accepted”— 

Many  who  w-ork  with  the  problem  of  selecting  stu- 
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dents  for  stenographic  training  may  wonder  what  ad¬ 
vantages  there  are  in  “selecting”  students  for  clerical 
training,  which  ( as  we  have  indicated  previously  in  this 
series )  can  provide  valuable  training  for  a  wide  variety 
of  abilities.  The  answer:  Selection  improves  any 
program. 

•  Selection  provides  the  student  with  confidence  and 
security.  Everyone  likes  to  be  selected  or  to  know 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  selection  in  his  field. 

•  Early  identification  of  a  prospective  clerical  worker 
enables  the  school  to  start  his  training  sooner. 

•  Selection  avoids  the  fallacy  that  clerical  practice— 
or  any  other  course— is  a  dumping  ground  for  those  who 
fail  other  courses. 

•  Selection  emphasizes  to  other  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  the  positive  approach  to  recruiting 
students. 

•  Selection  enables  us  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  not  everybody  is  suited  for  clerical  training. 

■  With  Student  Selected,  His  Work  Must  Be  Selected— 

When  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  course,  the 
selection  process  is  not  yet  completed;  we  must  select 
the  type  of  clerical  training  that  he  is  to  undertake. 
Last  month  we  enumerated  here  fifteen  areas  of  training 
and  stated  that  no  student  could  possibly  complete  them 
all;  we  must  continue  the  selection  process  by  selecting 


Clerical  practice  offers  opportunity  for  many  kinds  of  students 
when  there  is  matching  of  (a}  students'  special  clerical  aptitudes 
with  (b)  specific  training  units  that  qualify  students  for  Cc')  the 
kinds  of  clerical  openings  in  local  offices.  A  visit  to  any  good  cleri¬ 
cal  class  (like  that  of  Miss  Louise  Moses  in  Granby  High  School. 
Norfolk,  at  right)  reveals  students  doing  variety  of  training  units. 
Local  clerical  opportunity  and  procedure  are  defined  by  office 
visitation,  as  (below)  a  teacher  and  two  students  of  Roanoke  see 
payroll  forms  and  (below,  right)  author  and  Roanoke  students 
‘visit  general  offices  of  the  Norfolk-Western  Railroad. 


Sorfolk  Western  RR  photo 


the  units  that  the  admittee  will  be  directed  or  encour¬ 
aged  to  undertake. 

Each  student  should  excel  in  several  units.  He  will 
not  be  expected  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  all  units.  He 
may  be  expected  to  spend  more  time  in  developing  his 
special  ability  in  certain  units.  For  example,  the  figure 
clerk  will  do  as  many  recwd-keeping  units  as  possible— 
and  may  not  be  required  to  devote  any  time  to  the  recep¬ 
tionist  or  switchboard-operator  units. 

■  How  “Special  Abilities”  Fit  Clerical  Jobs— 

s  Finger  dexterity  is  manifested  in  rapid,  indepen¬ 
dent,  co-ordinated,  and  continuous  finger  action.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  rate  high  in  this  abihty  may  well  become 
clerk-typists,  key-drive  calculator  operators,  key-punch 
operators,  computing-machine  operators. 

•  Manual  and  body  dexterity,  in  general,  are  revealed 
in  rapid,  simultaneous,  co-ordinated,  and  continuous 
body  movements,  of  which  hand  movements  are  espe¬ 
cially  important.  Students  who  have  this  ability  may 
(pialify  well  for  positions  as  mail  clerks,  file  clerks, 
posting  clerks,  sorting  clerks,  duplicating  clerks. 

•  Social  skills  involve  getting  along  with  people- 
employers,  other  employees,  patrons  of  the  business, 
persons  talked  to  on  the  telephone.  This  ability  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  switchboard  operator,  receptionist,  chief 
clerk,  supervisor,  even  to  the  office  manager. 
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•  Specifk:  mental  skUh  include  «)mpiitation,  verification, 
auditing,  checking,  number  copying,  number  entering, 
classifying,  axling,  spelling,  reading  fur  meaning,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  so  on.  These  !{pecial  abilities,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  are  essential  to  Infoming  a  billiitg  clerk,  payroll  clerk, 
accounts-payable  clerk,  per.sonnel  fonns  clerk,  cost  clerk,  etc'. 

■  Course  Prerequisites,  Bases  for  Selection— 

It  is  fine  to  be  able  to  give  clerical-aptitude  tests  t(»  stu¬ 
dents;  but  not  all  of  us  will  find  it  ixwsible  to  use  them. 
We  must  consider  other  factors;  we  may  establish  some  of 
them  as  i)rerequisites  for  entrance: 

•  Intirest  is  the  first  prerecpiisite.  Unless  each  student 
Iws  an  impelling  dt*sire  to  work  in  an  office,  the  course 
degenerates  into  a  handy  elective  credit. 

•  Ability  to  take  resfXimihility,  as  demonstrated  through 
previcHis  rcx-ords,  is  another  prerecpiisite. 

•  Elementary  typetvriting  skill  is  a  third  prerecjuisite,  for 
typing  is  basic  to  clerical  work. 

•  Another  desirable  prerequisite  includes  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  followiirg  coursers:  general 
business,  business  arithmetic,  and  record  keeping. 

•  Of  the  folhneitifi  six  skills,  the  student  s'hould  have  at 
least  thrt^e: 

1.  Average  finger  dexterity 

2.  Average  manual  and  bcxly  dexterity 

;3.  ScK'ial  behavior  at  age  level 

4.  -Ability  to  read  at  eiglith-grade  level,  or  above 

5.  Legible  handwriting 

6.  Computing  ability  at  eight-grade  level,  or  above 

•  Of  the  six  skills  above,  the  student  should  have  very 
substantial  skill  in  at  least  one  .skill.  This  skill  would  be 
the  basis  for  cxx’upational  ccMnpetency  for  a  certain  kind  of 
clerical  work— his  “major.” 

■  Identifying  the  Special  Ability  of  a  Student- 

Several  rules  of  thumb  can  lie  uscxl  in  identifying  the 
special-ability  student.  First,  kx)k  for  the  basic  personal 
traits  of  responsibility,  dependability,  and  accuracy.  Second, 
look  for  three  skills  that  are  not  below  minimum  levels. 
Third,  kxrk  fix  one  skill  that  is  at  a  level  twice  that  of  the 
pextrest  student  in  the  grade. 

•  Identifyinn  Finder  Dexterity.  The  student’s  typing 
rate  is  the  simplest  index.  Students  with  one  year  exf  in¬ 
struction  who  tvpe  less  than  30  words  a  minute  have,  little 
finger  dexterity;  those  who  wTite  at  60  or  alxive,  obviously, 
have  cxinsiderable  dexterity. 

•  Identifying  Mamtal  Dexterity.  The  “sorting  the  cards” 
test  is  gocxl.  See  how  many  stxxnxls  it  takes  students  to 
sort  into  suits  a  thoroughly  shufflcxl  deck  of  52  playing  cards. 
(Or,  use  52  three-by-five  cards,  one-fourth  of  which  ate 
markcxl  A,  another  fourth  marked  B,  aixither  C,  and  the 
last  D;  shuffle  tlie  cards  thoroughly  and  let  the  student  sort 
them  into  piles  as  marked.)  Suppose  the  |xx)rest  dealers 
take  .52  seconds  and  the  fastest  dealers  only  26  seconds 
(results  the  wTiter  obtained  fixxn  college  students);  obvi¬ 
ously,  the  quicker  have  outstanding  manual  dexterity. 

•  Identifyina  Social  Skills.  There  are  three  social  rela¬ 
tionships  important  to  office  success  that  have  measurable 
ixirallels  in  the  .school:  (1)  the  relationship  (rf  a  student  to 
his  classmates  parallels  and  predicts  the  relationship  of  the 
officx*  worker  to  his  assex-iates  and  co-wxxkers;  (2)  his 
relationship  to  his  school  leaders  and  instructors  parallels 
and  predicts  his  relationship  to  his  job  supervisor;  (3)  his 
relationship  to  a  group  of  students  whose  leader  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  parallels  and  predicts  his  relationship  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  an  office.  The  student’s  rating  on  these  three 
relationships  can  be  identified  by  these  three  rating  scales: 

A.  Ability  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  group: 

1.  □  Nei^s  to  be  forced  to  do  his  share. 

2.  □  Needs  to  be  prodded  and  urged  to  do  his  share. 

3.  □  .Always  does  his  share  when  encouraged.  ‘ 

4.  □  Helps  to  determine  his  share  and  does  it  without  further 

siqx;rvision. 


5.  □  VVill  assist  others  when  necessary  to  keep  things  moving  and 
to  get  the  whole  project  completed. 

B.  .\lrility  to  work  under  leadership: 

1.  □  Purpo.sely  causes  dissension  in  your  group. 

2.  □  Is  often  a  special  problem  when  you  conduct  group 

activities. 

3.  □  Works  well  under  your  leadership  and  direction. 

4.  □  Gets  others  to  work  under  your  leadership. 

5.  □  Successfully  acts  as  chairman  of  committees  in  the  group. 

C.  .\lnlity  to  assume  leadership: 

1.  □  Is  incapable  of  getting  others  to  share  in  work— all  efforts 

tend  to  result  in  disintegration  of  the  group  or  in  the  need 
for  selection  of  a  new  leader. 

2.  □  Has  difficulty  maintaining  leadership;  others  attempt  to 

take  away  responsibility. 

3.  □  Is  successful  in  getting  others  to  share  and  to  complete 

work  projects. 

4.  □  Is  often  chosen  to  act  as  leader  when  a  pitcc  of  work  is 

to  be  done. 

5.  □  Is  successful  in  getting  others  to  assume  responsibility  fur 

MiiH-rvising  a  small  group. 

These  three  scales  are  sufficient,  fix  practical  purposes, 
to  determine  the  level  of  social  skills  of  the  student.  The 
scales  are  simply  interpreted.  A  person  who  rates  below 
2  on  scales  A  or  B  is  an  extremely  poor  risk  in  office  work. 
.An  average  4  to  5  indicates  special  aoility  in  social  skills. 

•  Identifying  Reading  Ability.  Reading  abilitv  C“an  be 
determined  fairly  easily  by  a  classroom  teacher  by  any  of  the 
following:  (a)  average  sch(x>l  marks  in  eighth-grade  or 
ninth-grade  English;  (b)  interviews  with  present  teachers 
in  English  and  social-studies  classes;  (c)  numlxer  of  words 
the  student  can  read  cxally,  when  timed;  or  (d)  having 
the  student  write  in  own  w’ords  his  comprehension  of  what 
he  has  read. 

•  Identifying  Handwriting  Ability.  Samples  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  liest  work  in  pen  and  ink  can  lx?  evaluated  on  any 
professional  handwriting  scale  or  a  scale  of  your  own. 

The  latter  can  be  prepared  by  anyone  who  recognizes  that 
slant,  sjxacing,  letter  formation,  alignment,  and  letter  quality 
arc  elements  of  handwriting.  You  build  yxiur  own  hand¬ 
writing  scale  by  taking  a  cjuantity  of  specimen  papers  and 
sorting  them— ^rsf  into  three  piles,  “above  average,”  “aver¬ 
age,”  and  “Ixdow'  average,”  with  approximately  30%,  40%, 
and  30%  in  the  three  piles;  then  secondly,  into  five  piles  by 
dividing  the  two  30%  groups  into  respective  10%  and  20% 
gnmps,  so  that  you  end  up  with  alx>ut  10%  “excellent,” 
20%  “g(xxl,”  40%  “average,”  20%  “poor,”  and  10%  “very 
p(Kx,”  with  a  representative  Siimple  at  each  of  five  levels. 

•  Identifying  Computing  Ability.  Cinnputing  can  Ixj 
measured  with  considerable  accuracy  in  a  copv-and-total 
test.  Since  a  great  deal  of  figure  w<xk  in  the  office  in¬ 
volves  copying  and  totaling  numbers,  place  on  the  chalk- 
Ixxird  a  series  of  problems  in  addition  that  contain  three 
or  four  items,  each  of  which  has  two,  three,  or  four 
digits,  as: 

(A)  .87  (B)  12..50 

1.52  6.93 

6.50  .48 

-  1.05 


The  first  problem  would  cxxint  8  points  because  it  con¬ 
tains  8  digits;  the  second  problem,  12  points.  Time  the 
students  for  ten  minutes  and  score  the  papers  on  the  Ixasis 
of  the  number  of  digits  in  the  problems  copied  and  added 
dxrectly.  From  the  scores,  it  will  l)e  easy  to  a.scertain 
which  students  have  average  and  which  have  “special 
ability.” 

■  Conclusion— 

Once  you  have  identified  and  selected  some  special- 
abilitv’  students  for  your  clerical-practice  program,  help 
each  student  line  himself  up  for  one  or  more  of  the  clerical 
jobs  related  to  his  special  ability.  Teach  well.  You  will  soon 
show  that  clerical  practice  is  a  .special  class  for  very  special 
students. 
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Remington  Rand 
Introduces  the 
Office-riter,  a 


New  In-Between-Size  Typewriter 


For  a  long  time  the  world  has  inch 
thought  of  typewriters  in  two  sizes  It 
—the  standard  office  machine  and  the  stops 
portable.  But  there  has  long  been  a  hand 
need  for  an  in-between-size  machine,  you 
It  would  be  a  machine  for  small  offices,  you 
such  as  those  of  doctors  and  lawyers  want 
and  small  retail  stores.  It  w<nild  be  a  movi 
machine  for  use  in  study  alcoves  in  Ft 
libraries,  seminar  rooms,  teachers’  of-  Offic 
flees.  It  would  be  a  heavy-duty  ma-  acle 
chine  for  the  home  use  trf  authors  of  right 
books  and  of  teachers  who  type  stencils.  stan< 
Compared  with  a  portable,  the  new  tab 
machine  would  need  to  be  bigger  and  levei 
sturdier,  capable  of  taking  more  pun-  shift 
ishment,  of  making  more  carlx)ivs,  of  a  st< 
typing  good  stencils,  of  talnilating  for  raisii 
billing.  Compared  with  a  standard  ma-  Tl 
chine,  it  would  be  smaller,  easier  to  starw 
move  to  a  table  or  desk  top  or  to  put  ing, 
away  in  a  cabinet,  reejuiring  no  special  doul 
table  or  stand— and  costing  much  less,  for. 
too.  varii 

Recognizing  the  need.  Remington  fing< 

Rand  has  produced  such  a  machine,  its  bail, 
new  “Office-riter”  model.  It  is  small,  T 

compact,  streamlined,  but,  at  first  use,  stan 
it  proves  to  be  completely  standard  in  cut 
feel  and  function.  copi 

The  Office-riter  has  a  full-sized  car-  papi 

riage.  It  will  take  11-inch-wide  p4iper.  that 
It  types  a  l().3-inch  line  of  writing—  T 

103  pica  spaces  or  123  elite,  which  is  oum 
more  than  on  any  otlK?r  standard  11-  and 


It  hat  10.3-inch  line  of  writing 


It  has  front-view,  hand -set  margins 


It  will  make  as  many  as  10  carbons 


MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICATION 

A  SCALE  FOR  RATING  PERFORMANCE 


The  board  of  examiners 

of  the  BoaTtl  of  Education  pre¬ 
pares  eligible  lists  for  appointment 
to  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City.  Among  approximately  20,000 
persons  tested  each  year,  there  are  be¬ 
tween  800  and  900  applicants  for 
school-clerk  positions.  In  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  mimeograph  du¬ 
plication  in  the  schools,  it  was  decided 
to  include  a  mimeograph  performance 
test  in  the  examination  for  selecting 
qualified  school-clerk  personnel. 

The  scale  used  to  evaluate  perform¬ 
ance  in  mimeographing  is  the  sixth 
revision*  of  the  original.  The  test  con¬ 
ditions  for  administering  the  scale  were 
devised  to  make  the  results  os  com¬ 
petitive  as  possible,  as  required  of  a 
Civil  Service  body.  Howev’er,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  scale  may  also  serve  as 
a  teaching  device,  since  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  practices  are  assigned  greater 
credit  and  the  less  desirable  or  incor¬ 
rect  practices  are  assigned  less  credit 
or  penalized.  It  is  to  provide  such  a 
device  that  the  test  and  scale  are  pub¬ 
lished  here. 

■  The  Testing  Procedure— 

•  Applicants  are  informed  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  test  that  ( 1 ) 
they  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  both  Royal  and  Underwood  type¬ 
writers;  (2)  they  will  be  required  to 
use  toudi  typewriting  technique,  since 
the  keylroards  on  the  tvpewriters  to  be 
used  are  blank;  and  (3)  they  will  be 
tested  on  a  Model  91  A.  B.  Dick  Mime¬ 
ograph  Machine,  hand  operated. 

On  arrival  in  the  assembly  room  at 
the  examination  center,  each  applicant 
is  assigned  a  number  so  that  the  test 
may  l>e  administered  impersonallv. 

.After  reading  his  instnictions,  he 
proceeds  to  the  typewriting  room, 
where  he  is  given  the  copy  to  be  du¬ 
plicated. 

•  In  the  typing  room,  the  machines 
are  pre-set  so  that  adjustments  of  the 
paper  bail,  marginal  stops,  and  other 

•  The  M  imeograph  Performance  Test  Scale  was 
first  drafted  bv  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Jane  P.  Reilly,  assistant  examiner.  Revisions 
were  made  because  exp^ience  indicated  the  ne^ 
for  change  and  expansion.  In  addition  to  Mrs. 
Reilly,  Miss  Clare  M.  Betr,  assistant  examiner, 
and  Mr.  Norman  Weiss,  chairman  of  the  office- 
machine  operating  department  of  the  Central 
Commercial  Vocational  High  School,  contributed 
materially  to  the  revisions. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  KROLL 

Member  of  Hie  Board  of  Examiners 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education 


elements  must  be  made  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  He  is  expected  to  clean  the  t;^e 
iK'fore  typing  the  stencil— the  examiner 
has  painted  the  type  with  a  mixture 
(rf  glycerine  and  lamp  black  thinned 
with  carbon  tetrachloride.  Not  more 
than  three  applicants  are  assigned  to 
an  examiner  at  one  time. 

From  the  time  the  applicant  enters 
the  room  and  until  he  leaves,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  records  obserN-ations  on  the 
rating  scale  by  circlmg  the  credits 
or  demerits  keyed  in  the  right-hand 
columns.  Important  also  are  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  time  of  arrival,  time  of  leaving, 
the  condition  in  which  tfje  wwk  space 
is  left,  and  the  neatness  with  which 
unused  and  excess  materials  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  supply  table.  Before 
leaving,  the  applicant  deposits  his  test 
copy  and  cushion  sheet  with  the  ex¬ 
aminer;  then  the  applicant  goes  to  the 
mimeograph  room,  taking  his  instruc¬ 
tion  sheet  and  typed  stencil  with  him. 

•  In  the  mimeograph  room,  the  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  pre-set.  The  feed 
tables  are  down,  the  cylinders  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  protective  cover  at  the 
“stop”  position,  the  paper-feed  lever 
is  at  “nonfeed”  position,  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  is  set  at  zero.  Supplies  and  mate¬ 
rials  are  on  a  central  supply  table. 

Again,  not  more  than  three  appli¬ 
cants  are  assigned  to  one  examiner. 
Four-fold  screens  mark  off  the  work 
area  for  each  appboant  and  prevent 
him  from  observing  others  who  ore 
being  tested.  The  examiner’s  observa¬ 
tions  and  records  are  made  in  the  same 
maniM?r  as  were  those  by  the  examiner 
in  the  typewriting  room.  When  the 
applicant  has  completed  his  duplicating 
and  filing,  he  hands  in  the  cleaned  and 
filed  stencil,  the  duplicated  copies  (in- 

Reprint  copies  of  tkis  4- page  article  may 
be  purchased,  cash  with  order,  from  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  as  follows: 
first  100  copies,  10  cents  each;  additional 
copiee,  5  cents  each. 


eluding  all  paper  that  {>assed  through 
the  machine),  and  instruction  sheet. 

The  test  materials  from  both  rooms 
are  assembled,  and  rating  is  completed 
by  judging  the  finished  product  and 
then  summarizing  tiie  results  with  the 
Parts  I  and  II  ratings  for  typewriting 
and  mimeograph  operation.  Thus,  the 
final  score  is  a  composite  of  evaluations 
of  (1)  typing  the  stencil,  (2)  operating 
the  duplicator,  and  (3)  the  pr^uct. 

■  The  Evaluation  Scale— 

•  The  techniques  indicated  in  the 
rating  scale  may  vary  somewhat  from 
those  advocated  by  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  duplicating  machines.  For 
example,  the  scale  advocates  cleaning 
all  the  mimeograph  ink  from  the  sten¬ 
cils  before  filing— a  procedure  important 
in  our  schools.  We  have  noted  that  the 
mimeograph  ink  iised  in  some  of  our 
schools  is  not  of  the  best  grade;  in  such 
case,  if  the  inked  stencil  were  placed 
directly  in  the  file  folder  and  if  the 
file  folder  were  merely  absorbent  pa¬ 
per,  in  a  few  days  the  ink  would  ad¬ 
here  and  act  as  a  glue,  sealing  the 
stencil  to  the  file  folder  and  preventing 
re-use  of  the  stencil. 

•  The  scale  here  presented  deals 
with  elementary  techriiques.  It  was 
developed  out  of  experience.  Only  a 
few  statistical  techniques  were  used. 

We  'believe  the  scale  can  be  adapted 
and  modified  with  ease  to  make  it  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  models  or  makes,  to 
open-cylinder  machines,  and  to  spirit 
duplicators. 

•  The  effectiveness  of  the  scale  in 
selecting  from  among  the  applicants 
those  who  demonstrate  mimeograph 
ability  has  proved  itself  during  the  past 
five  years.  No  claim  is  made  that  mere 
observation  without  the  scale  might  . 
not  have  been  equally  effective;  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
im|iersondl. 

The  principals  of  the  schcwls  where 
new  school-clerk  personnel  has  been 
employed  have  commented  on  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  mimeograph  work 
produced  and  on  the  increased  willing¬ 
ness  of  clerical  personnel  to  operate 
the  machines.  Many  <rf  the  machines 
in  the  schools  have  been  cleaned  and 
maintained  in  superior,  clean  ojjerating 
condition. 
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Performance  Test  in  Mimeograph  Techniques 


Applicant  Na.: 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS 

1.  Ask  no  questions  during  the  progress  of  the  test.  All  in¬ 
structions  are  provided  in  typewritten  form.  If  you  wish  to 
register  a  complaint  or  if  you  must  ask  a  question,  fill  out  a 
Question  Card.  Record  your  preliminary  number  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  the  card.  Consideration  of  your  question  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  rating.  Keep  this  set  of  instructions  until  the  end 
of  the  test. 

2.  Put  no  mark  of  identification  on  any  paper. 

3.  Applicants  who  remove  parts  of  machines  are  expected  to 
restore  them  correctly.  Failure  to  do  so  will  be  deemed  an 
adequte  basis  for  an  unsatisfactory  rating. 

4.  Throughout  the  test,  applicants  are  observed  and  rated  on 
their  ability  to  follow  instructions;  economy  in  the  use  of  mate¬ 
rials;  economy  of  time;  efficient  organization  of  working  mate¬ 
rials;  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  handling  materials;  and  the 
condition  in  which  you  leave  returned  unused  materials,  the 
machines  assigned  to  you,  and  the  working  spaces. 


PART  I;  TYPEWRITING  THE  STENCIL 

5.  The  typewriters  are  Royal  or  Underwood  with  blank  key¬ 
boards  and  pica  type.  You  will  be  assigned  to  a  machine  and  will 
be  expected  to  know  how  to  make  adjustments  of  marginal  stops, 
ribbon  release,  tabulator  stops,  paper  guides,  paper  clamps,  etc. 

6.  The  materials  are  assembled  on  a  supply  table  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room.  In  following  list,  check  NOW,  in  ink,  the  mate¬ 
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rials  you  will  need  to  typo  a  stencil  from  a  rough  draft  that  will 
be  given  to  you  in  the  typewriting  room: 


n  Brush 

□  Question  card 

□  Stencil  (blue) 
n  Cushion  sheet 

□  Newspaper 

□  Paper  clip 

□  Lead  pencil 

n  Blank  mimeograph  paper 


□  Cloth 

□  Cellophane 

□  Cleaning  fluid 

□  Typing  paper 

□  Carbon  paper 

□  Class  burnisher 

n  Container  (glass  or  metal) 

□  Correction  fluid 


7.  When  you  enter  the  typewriting  room,  deposit  your  person.! 
belongings  at  the  desk  assigned  to  you.  Then  get  the  materials 
you  need  from  the  supply  table. 

8.  Use  only  one  stencil.  When  you  type  the  stencil,  follow  all 
instructions  indicated  on  the  rough-draft  copy,  as  well  as  any 
necessary  corrections. 

9.  You  should  complete  this  part  of  the  test  in  about  IS  min¬ 
utes.  After  you  have  typed  the  stencil,  return  all  unused  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  supply  table. 

10.  Give  to  the  examiner  the  test  copy,  the  cushion  sheet,  and 
ONE  of  the  preliminary  number  cards. 

11.  Report  to  the  hall  proctor  with  your  typed  stencil,  this 
set  of  instructions,  and  the  second  of  your  preliminary  number 
cards. 


FART  II:  DUPLICATING.  CLEANING,  AND  FILING  THE 
STENCIL 


12.  The  mimeograph  machine  is  A.  B.  Dick,  Model  91,  hand 
operated. 

13.  The  materials  are  assembled  on  a  supply  table  in  the  mime¬ 
ograph  room.  In  the  list  below,  check  NOW,  in  ink,  the  materials 
you  will  need  for  mimeographing  10  copies  of  your  stencil  and 
for  cleaning  and  filing  the  stencil: 


□  Screw  driver 

□  Ink  pad 

□  Faint  brush 

□  Rubber  stamp 

□  Mimeograph  paper 

□  Cellophane 

□  Paper  clip 

□  Cam  wrench 

□  Cleaning  cloth 


□  Rubber  band 

□  Newspaper 

□  Cleaning  fluid 

□  Bostich  fastener 

□  Protective  cover 

□  Question  card 

□  Container 

n  Retainer  pad  assembly 

□  File  folder 


14.  When  you  enter  the  mimeograph  room,  deposit  your  personal 
belongings  at  the  work  table  assigned  to  you.  Then  get  the 
materials  you  need  from  the  supply  table. 

15.  Reproduce  10  copies  (and  only  10)  of  your  stencil.  All 
paper  that  passes  through  the  mimeograph  machine  must  be 
handed  in.  Clean  the  stencil.  File  it  in  a  folder.  Attach  one  of 
the  copies  to  the  outside  of  the  folder  or  provide  some  other 
adequate  means  of  identifying  the  contents.  Return  unused  mate- 
rails  to  the  supply  table.  Empty  your  wastebasket  in  the  large 
bin  provided  for  this  purpose. 

16.  Assemble  all  test  materials  inside  the  folder  in  this  order 
(top  to  bottom):  all  reproduced  copies,  less  one  copy  for  iden¬ 
tification,  if  necesury;  all  paper  that  passed  through  the  ma¬ 
chine;  the  stencil;  the  backing  sheet;  and  this  instruction  sheet. 
With  a  large  paper  clip,  attach  the  second  preliminary  number  card 
to  the  top  left  edge  of  your  file  folder.  Hand  the  completed 
folder  to  the  examiner. 


This  is  the  test  g-ven  applicants.  The  rough  draft  is,  of  course,  full-sized  anc  presented  on  a  separate  shout.  Scoring  scale,  p.  492. 
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Mimeograph  Performance  Test — RATING  SCALE 


PART  I:  TYPEWRITING  THE  STENCIL 


Applicant  No.  Time  of  arrival  at  typing  desk 

DOES 

APPLICATION  DOES  OR  "DOES  NOT"  DOES 

NOT 

A.  Select  correct  materials  needed,  at  one  time 

1 

— 1 

Select  extra  items 

— 1 

0 

Return  to  supply  table  for  additional  items;  for  each 
extra  trip 

— 1 

0 

RATING  (maximum  4-1;  minimum  — 1)  ~ 

B.  Check  machine  for  clean  type 

1 

—1 

Clean  type  by  pouring  fluid  over  brush  into  container; 
wipe  off  excess  with  cloth  . . 

2 

—2 

Dip  brush  into  dish  with  fluid  or  into  bottle  cap 

'/2 

0 

Dtp  brush  into  bottle,  soiling  the  fluid 

—2 

0 

Use  brush  alone  and  or  cloth 

'/i 

0 

RATING  (maximum  -f3;  minimum  — 2l  ~ 

C.  Preliminary  machine  adjustments; 

Release  ribbon 

Vi 

F 

Set  marginal  stops 

»i 

Set  tabulator 

Vi 

— »/z 

Check  tabulator 

Vi 

—Vi 

Set  paper  side -guide  . 

Vi 

—Vi 

Adjust  paper  clamps  . 

V2 

—Vi 

Remove  ribbon  . 

—2 

0 

1  Restore  ribbon  correctly  after  removal 

1 

F 

RATING  (maximum  -f  3;  minimum  — 3  or  F)  .  ~ 

D.  Insert  cushion  sheet  correctly 

1 

—1 

Fail  to  use  cushion  sheet  .  ... 

—1 

0 

Align  stencil  correctly  before  beginning  to  type 

1 

—1 

RATING  (maximum  -(-2;  minimum  — 2)  ~ 

E.  Center  heading  by  backspacing,  or  by  counting,  or  b; 
carriage  scale 

1 

—1 

Attempt  to  center  heading  by  any  guessing  method 

—1 

0 

RATING  (maximum  -f-l;  minimum  — 1) 

F.  Correct  errors,  as  made,  by  using  fluid  .  . 

2 

—1 

kdakc  no  errors  . 

5 

0 

Burnish  error  before  applying  fluid  . 

'4 

0 

Excessive  burnishing;  failure  to  test  fluid  for  thickness 
leach  such  item) 

— '/z 

0 

Type  the  correction  after  typing  advance  copy,  then 
return  to  correct 

2 

0 

Type  correction  after  waiting  for  fluid  to  dry,  or  by 
blowing  on  fluid  . 

1 

0 

Type  correction  immediately  without  waiting  for  fluid 
to  dry 

—1 

0 

RATING  (maximum  -^5;  minimum  — 3) 

1  —1 
1  -Vi 
1  — '/i 

1  —Vi 
1  —1 
1  —3 


0 

—2 

t  2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Vi 

0 

0 

1  — 

K  WORK  HABITS.  ATTITUDES  (partul  credits  may  be 
assigned  • : 

Economy  of  time  and/or  materials  I  0 

Good  organization  of  working  materials  and  personal 
items  at  work  space  1  — 1 

Act  slowly;  jerkily,  erratically  (cross  out  inapplicable 
terms)  .  .  — 2  0 

Return  materials  to  supply  table  and  arrange  tfiem 
neatly  1  — 1 

Discard  waste  neatly;  leave  work  space  clean  I  — 2 

Hand  in  materials  as  directed  in  instructions  I  — 1 

Ask  necessary  questions,  or  make  necessary  com¬ 
plaint  (attach  card)  I  — 2 

SUBTOTAL  ON  WORK  HABITS  IN  TYPING  ROOkr - 

(maximum  -)-5;  minimum  — 4)  z=  ^  ^ 

Ass’t  Examiner  Time  left  typing  desk 


PART  II:  DUPLICATING  THE  STENCIL 

Applicant  No.  Time  of  arrival  at  mimeograph  table  . 

DOES 

APPLICANT  "DOES"  OR  "DOES  NOT"  DOES  NOT 
A.  Select  correct  materials  needed,  at  one  time  .  1  — 1 

Select  extra  items  .  — 1  0 

Return  to  supply  table  to  get  additional  items  — 1  0 

RATING  (maximum  4  1;  minimum  — 1) 

6.  Remove  cover  from  cylinder;  set  it  aside,  or  destro' 

it  properly  1  F 

Tear  protective  cover  or  damage  eyelets  — 1  0 


C.  Skill  in  handling  the  typewriting  machine: 

Lock  shift  for  lengthy  underscoring  ... 

Use  backspacer  with  little  finger  . 

Use  good  key-stroking  technique  . 

Use  good  carriage  return  . 

Place  copy  on  side  of  machine  with  best  light  . 

Evidence  reasonable  familiarity  with  touch  system  . 

RATING  (maximum  4-6;  minimum  — 3)  . 

H.  Proofread  completed  work  . 

Comparing  with  original  before  removal  from  machine 

After  removal  from  machine  . 

RATING  (maximun  :-2;  minimum  — 2) 

I.  Release  stencil  by  using  paper  release 

By  using  cylinder  knob  . 

By  pulling  stencil  from  the  machine 
RATING  (maximum  4-11 
].  Reread  instructions  before  leaving  typing  desk 
RATING  (maximum  -|-i;  minimum  — Vi) 

SUBTOTAL  ON  TYPEWRITING  THE  STENCIL 

(maximum  -|-25  points;  minimum  0  pointsi’’. .  .  ===——= 
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Attach  stencil  efficiently  and  correctly  (partial  credit 
may  be  assigned)  5  0 

Remove  backing  before  attaching  stencil;  injure  eye¬ 
lets  (each  such  item)  — 1  0 

Fail  to  lock  clamps;  press  backing  or  paper  against 

stencil  (each  such  item)  .  — 2  0 

Attach  stencil  in  reverse  or  inverse  position  — 3  0 

RATING  (maximum  -f6;  minimum  —6) 

C.  Place  sufficient  paper  on  feed  table  (about  1(X 

sheets)  2  0 

Place  too  little  paper  (less  than  25  sheets)  or  too 
much  paper  on  feed  table  — 2  0 

Hand  feed  sheets  one  by  one  — 2  0 

Adjust  rubber  feed  pads  I  — 1 

Adjust  feed  table  to  proper  level  1  — I 

Adjust  paper-feed  control  lever  1  — 1 

Set  counter  dial  for  10  copies  1  — 1 

Run  copies  smoothly,  with  complete  revolutions  of  the 

cylinder  .  2  0 

Stop  sheet  halfway  through  the  machine  .  —2  0 

Produce  an  offset  on  the  impression  roller  .  .  — 1  0 

Operate  cylinder  in  reverse  — 2  0 

RATING  (maximum  4-8;  minimum  -—6) 

D.  Remove  stencil  correctly  and  efficiently  2  — 2 

Tear  eyelets  or  damage  stencil  in  removing  it  — 2  0 

Reattach  original  protective  ink-pad  cover  1  — 1 

Usp  new  ink-pad  protective  cover  Vz  0 

Return  cylinder  to  correct  "stop”  position  2  2 

Gii)e  evidence  of  knowledge  of  operation  of  mimeo- 

gfjpR  .  I  ^ 

Grope  about  . .  — 2  U 

Fail  to  restore  parts  of  machine  removed  during 

operation;  damage  machine  f  0 

RATING  (maximum  4-5;  minimum  — 3  or  F) 

SUBTOTAL  FOR  DUPLICATING  THE  STENCIL  (max- 
‘  imum’4-20;  minimum  D  or  F)  . f.== - 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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t.  Filing  the  stencil: 

Refliove  excess  ink  by  blotting  between  newspapers  at 
least  three  times  1 

Destroy  soiled  newspapers  by  folding  them  to  prevent 

them  adhering  to  wastebasket  1 

Fill  cleaning  brush  by  pouring  fluid  over  brush  I 

Fill  cleaning  brush  by  dipping  into  container,  or  use  a 
cloth  soaked  with  fluid  ’4 

Fail  to  use  fluid;  or  tear  letters,  or  damage  stencil 
(each  such  item)  — ] 

Use  excessive  amount  of  fluid  — 2 

Know  nothing  about  cleaning  a  stencil;  fail  to  clean 

stencil  5 

Attach  copy  to  outside  of  folder  with  clip  or  staple; 
or  mimeograph  a  copy  of  stencil  on  outside  of  file 
folder;  or  provide  other  means  of  identification  2 

Enclose  materials  in  folder  as  directed  1 

SUBTOTAL  RATING  ON  FILING  THE  STENCIL  (max- - 

imum  -1-5;  minimum  0)  === 


F.  WORK  HABITS,  ATTITUDES  (partial  credits  may  be 
assigned) : 


Economy  of  time  and/or  materials  1 

Good  organization  of  working  materials  and  personal 
items  at  work  space  . .  1 

Act  slowly;  jerkily;  erratically  (cross  out  inapplicable 
terms)  . , .  .  — 2 

Return  materials  to  supply  table  and  arrange  them 

neatly  1 

Discard  waste  neatly;  leave  work  space  clean  I 

Hand  in  materials  as  directed  in  instructions  1 

Ask  necessary  questions  or  make  necessary  complaint 

(attach  card)  _ 1 

SUBTOTAL  ON  WORK  HABITS  IN  MIMEOGRAPH 

ROOM  (maximum-l-5;  minimum  0)  ===: 


Ass't  Examiner  Time  left  mimeograph  machine 

RATING  THE  COMPLETED  WORK 


DID 

A,  Centering  of  mimeograph  copy  on  page; 

Heading  properly  centered  and  copy  well-placed  on 


the  page  (partial  credit  may  be  allowed)  8 

Unequal  margins — too  far  to  the  left  — 2 

Unequal  margins — too  far  to  the  right  — 2 

Unequal  margins — too  high  on  the  page  — 2 

Unequal  margins — too  low  on  the  page  — 2 

Typing  too  wide  on  the  page  — 2 

Typing  too  narrow  on  the  page  — 2 

RATING  (maximum  -f-8;  minimum  — 4) 

B,  Underscoring  correcriy  (partial  credit  allowable).  2 

Underscoring  omitted  .  .  — 2 

Unedited  typographical  error  corrected  .  1 

RATING  (maximum  -f-3;  minimum  —3)  . 


— 1 

— 1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

—2 
— 1 


0 

— 1 
0 

— 1 
—2 
— 1 

—2 


DID 

NOT 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

-1 


C,  Copy  correct  4  0 

Added  date;  new  paragraphs;  added  items  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  copy  (each  such  item)  ...  — 1  0 

Omitted  item;  changed  upper  case  to  lower;  changed 

lower  case  to  upper  (each  such  item) . — 1  0 

Incorrect  line  spacing;  incorrect  spacing  between 
words  (each  such  item)  .  — 1  0 

Any  other  errors  (each  such  item)  .  — 1  0 

RATING  (maximum  -|-4;  minimum  — 0)  . 

D,  Mimeographed  copies  are  clean  (partial  credit  may 

be  allowed)  5  0 

All  copies  are  clear  and  legible  5  0 

First  copies  blurred — too  much  ink  — 10 

First  copies  blurred — too  little  ink;  or  spotty — some 

legible,  some  not  .  — 1  0 

Excessive  inking — operated  machine  too  slowly  — 1  0 

Typing  touch  too  light,  or  irregular  .  — 1  0 

Typing  touch  too  heavy;  o's  chopped  out  .  — 1  0 

Paper  fed  improperly;  copy  printed  at  an  angle  or 
wrinkled;  creased  — I  0 

Type  stencil  through  typewriter  ribbon  .  F  0 

Corrections  not  detectable  in  reproduced  copy  2  — 2 

Copy  shows  no  errors  2  0 

RATING  (maximum  -|-12;  minimum  F) 

E,  Ran  10  (and  only  10)  copies  3  0 

More  than  three  blank  pages  included  ...  — I  0 

More  than  13  sheets  of  paper  used  — 2  *  0 

RATING  (maximum  -)-3;  minimum  0)  . 

F,  Filed  stencil  is  clean  (partial  credit  allowable)  5  — 3 

Deduction:  fairly  clean  — ^2;  poorly  cleaned  — 4 

RATING  (maximum  -f5;  minimum  — 3) 

G,  Completed  Part  I  in  minutes 

(Less  than  10  minutes,  6  points;  11-15  minutes,  5; 

16-20  minutes,  4;  21-25  minutes,  2;  26-30  minutes, 

1;  31  minutes  plus,  01  ■' 

Completed  Part  II  in  minutes 


(Less  than  12  minutes,  5  points;  13-17  minutes,  4; 
18-22  minutes,  3;  23-27  minutes,  2;  28-32  minutes. 


1 ;  33  minutes  plus,  0)  . — 

SUBTOTAL  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  COMPLETED 
WORK  (maximum  -f-40;  minimum  0  or  F)  . === 

H,  SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  EARNED 

Subtotal  for  typing  the  stencil  . (max.  25) - 

Subtotal  for  work  habits  in  typing  room  (max.  -|-  5) - 

Subtotal  for  duplicating  techniques  (max.  -f-  20) - 

Subtotal  for  filing  techniques  (max.  +  5) - 

Subtotal  for  work  habits  in  mimeo.  room  (max.  4-  5) - 

Subtotal  for  completed  work  (max.  -f-  40) - 

TOTAL  POINTS  EARNED  (max.  -f-100)=:= 

Ass't  Examiner  Applicant  No. 

Date  . 


A  SCALE  FOR  RATING  PERFORMANCE 

Practice  Using  the  Scale— Should  the  reader  attempt  to  use  the  scale  for  test  purposes,  it  would 
he  prudent  to  test  three  examinees  at  a  time  for  an  hour  or  more  as  a  practice  session.  We  find 
that  experience  in  observing  and  rating  is  prerequisite  to  accurate  and  complete  rating.  Exam¬ 
iners  must  accustom  themselves  to  locating  promptly  the  element  of  performance  to  be  rated.  The 
circling  of  the  “credit”  or  the  “demerit”  will  permit  of  ease  and  speed  in  recording.  The  deter- 
miruition  of  partial  ratings  and  the  final  rating  may  he  left  for  a  later  time  when  all  papers  for 
any  one  examinee  have  been  assembled. 

EXPERIENCE  in  the  use  of  the  scale  will  also  bring  into  focus  the  fact  that  examinees  do  things 
that  the  scale  apparently  did  not  anticipate.  We  luive  many  notes  of  performances  that  are 
unique,  and  they  usually  represent  things  that  novices  have  done  incorrectly.  The  applicants 
come  to  an  examination  feigning  that  they  know  the  machine.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  will 
turn  every  thumbscrew  they  can  see,  and  they  soon  find  parts  of  the  machine  falling  off. 

We  have  presented  in  the  preceding  three  pages,  a  device  that  we  believe  to  be  practical  for 
either  testing  or  teaching  mimeograph  techniques.  • 

i  I  }.!*'■/  TK]  Oo  fj,  •'  • 
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Golden  Anniversary  at  Aaker’s 


AAKER’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 
is  celebrating  its  golden  anniversary 
year.  The  school  itself  notetl  its  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  handsome  half-page  an¬ 
nouncement  (above)  in  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald.  Business  houses  took  a 
full  page  to  extend  congratulations  “on 
a  half  century'  of  outstanding  service 
to  Grand  Forks  and  community.”  A 
Herald  feature  writer  did  a  fine  story 
on  Mrs.  Aaker— she  is  still  active  in  the 
school’s  program— and  on  the  distin¬ 
guished  history  of  the  school. 

Aaker’s  was  founded  in  October, 
1902,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Aaker, 
along  with  another  school  in  Fargo. 
They  operated  the  two  schools  for  six¬ 
teen  years;  in  1918,  the  Fargo  College 
was  sold  (it  is  still  operating,  however 
—as  the  Interstate  Business  College). 
In  1929  Mr.  .Aaker  passed  on,  and  Mrs. 
Aaker  took  over  the  management  of 
the  school. 

In  1931  Mrs.  Aaker  sold  the  school 
to  R.  C.  Hadlich,  W'ho  is  still  president; 


but,  although  Mrs.  -Aaker  sold  the 
school,  she  has  remained  on  its  staff  as 
a  secretarial  instructor.  In  1945  Mr. 
Calmer  Hovland,  World  War  II  veteran 
and  experieiKed  educator,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  manager. 

•  Times  have  changed  since  1902! 
At  that  time  Aaker’s  maintained  a  dor¬ 
mitory’  and  cafeteria— lx>ard,  $1.25  a 
week;  room,  $4  a  month;  tuition,  $9  a 
month. 

Even  Gregg  Shorthand,  which  has 
always  been  taught  at  Aaker’s,  has 
changed,  Mrs.  Aaker  notes.  From  bard, 
concentrated  study  on  rules  (which  she 
remembers  compelling  the  students  to 
memorize— by  number! )  in  the  early 
books,  up  through  the  1917  “green 
book,”  the  1929  “red  book,”  the  1935 
Functional  “blue  book,”  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  Simplified,  she  has  learned  and 
taught  them  all. 

•  Clientele.  Aaker’s  has  graduated 
more  than  10,000  shidents.  In  the  first 
few  years,  the  study  body  was  made 
up  80  per  cent  of  men  students— mainly 


farm  boys  wIk)  came  to  Grand  Forks 
to  prepare  for  business. 

Because  of  its  Norwegian  name, 
Aaker’s  became  the  starting  point  for 
many  immigrants.  Unable  to  speak 
English  and  not  finding  a  school  that 
would  accommodate  diem,  hundn^ds  of 
foreigners  came  to  Aaker’s,  were  ac¬ 
cept^,  and  were  taught  both  English 
and  business.  Teaching  English  has 
continued  through  the  years;  in  1952, 
for  example,  five  Norwegians,  one 
Swede,  one  Dane,  one  Hungarian,  and 
one  Mexican  w’ere  taught  to  read,  WTite, 
and  spell  English. 

Another  special  function  of  Aaker’s 
has  been  the  training  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  students;  the  school  has 
s|iecialized  in  training  victims  of  crip¬ 
pling  diseases;  today  Aaker’s  enroll¬ 
ment  is  ISk  per  cent  Rehabilitation. 

•  Says  President  Hadlich,  “We  look 
forward  with  confidence.  So  long  as 
Aaker’s  strives  to  give  the  same  type 
of  service  as  it  has  in  the  past,  all  will 
be  well.” 
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They  Must  Learn  to  Write  Letters 


VIRGINIA  REVA 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

COMPOSING  LETTERS  is  an  important  part  of 
every  stenographer’s  and  secretary’s  work.  It’s  a 
part  that  marks  the  young  worker  for  advance¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  skill  that  too  few  of  our  graduates  have 
mastered.  It’s  an  aspect  of  secretarial  training  that  is 
t(K)  often  overlooked.  If  we  want  to  do  justice  to  em¬ 
ployers  and  to  our  students,  we  must  teach  our  students 
how  to  write  letters. 

How?  When?  It  is  obvious  that  most  high  sc1kx)1 
students,  and  e\eu  a  large  proportion  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  never  get  the  opportunity  to  take  a  separate 
course  in  business  letter  writing.  The  program  of  study 
is  crowded.  The  students’  schedules  are  heavy. 

But  letter  comjxrsitiou  can  Ik*  taught— to  a  workable 
dt*gree,  at  least— within  the  framework  of  many  of  our 
present  courses,  if  the  training  in  letter  composition  is 
trimmed  to  a  practical  minimum.  In  the  secretarial- 
practic*e  course,  for  example,  a  .strong  unit  on  business 
letter  writing  can  be  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
semester.  Every  course  in  business  English,  obviously, 
can  include  consideration  of  business  letter  writing. 
Many  programs  in  office  training,  office  practice,  and 
office  machines  can  use  a  unit  on  business  letter  writing 
as  one  of  the  rotation  topics.*  Two  points  of  philosophy 
dominate:  Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way,  and  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

■  Framework  for  a  Capsule  Course— 

.An  intensive  “course”  in  business  letter  writing  can 
lx*  develoix*d  around  thrc't*  ba.sic  aspi*cts:  {!)  a  sound 
introduction  that  defines  the  kinds  of  letters  young 
office  work(*rs  are  going  to  lx*  asked  to  compose;  (2) 
a  set  of  gnir/ing  principles  on  which  the  .student  can 
rely  when  comixising  business  letters;  and  (3)  a  series 
of  practical  experiences. 

■  The  Sound  Introduction— 

The  first  |X)int  of  instruction  is  to  relieve  the  student 
of  the  fear  that  he  is  going  to  lx*  asked  to  write  long, 
comph*x,  “important”  letters.  lie  won’t  be— either  in 
class  or  on  the  job.  Many  .studies  of  office  duties  have 
slK)wn  that  the  letters  entrusted  to  stenographers  and 
secretaries  are  highly  routine:  orders,  inquiries,  ac¬ 
ceptances,  r(*s(*rvations,  appointments,  and  invitations. 
These  letters  are  imix)rtant  in  so  far  as  ac'curacy  is 

1  It  is  intcfT^tinR  to  note  that  one  school  included  a  unit  in  business  cor¬ 
respondence  in  its  advanced  typewriting  courae;  see  Frank  Ilveem’s  “How 
We  Corabinetl  Advanced  Typing  with  Office  Machines,**  Husincss  Education 
WoiLD,  April,  1953,  page  383. 
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if  you  tackle  the  problem  efficiently 


concerned;  they  are  not* important  in  the  general  sense 
of  involving  great  matters  of  busint*ss  policy.  These 
letters  are  clearly  routine.  They  are  often  little  more 
than  modifiwl  form  letters,  and  they  often  emerge  in 
the  office  from  such  a  dictum  as  “And  tell  the  same 
thing  to  this  person,  t«X).”  Tht*  letters  are  much  like 
the  letters  foiiixl  in  every  shorthand  dictation  lxK)k,  as 
a  matter  of  fact;  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  difficult  to 
teach  letter  comjx)sition  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  several  terms  of  shorthand— they  have  “the  patter” 
in  mind. 

■  The  Set  of  Guiding  Principles—  * 

To  provide  a  specific  .set  of  guiding  ndes,  the  in¬ 
structor  might  very  profitably  prepare  a  mimeographed 
list  of  t^sentials  for  all  letters.  The  following  is  a  set 
of  such  materials  worth  duplicating: 

Principle  1 :  Know  the  exact  purpose  of  the  letter. 

Before  writing  a  word,  always  ask  yourself,  “Wliat  is  the 
reason  for  writing  this  letter?”  Is  it  to  ord<-r  something?  To 
decline  an  invitation?  To  re.serve  a  room?  To  iiuinire  about 
something?  To  reciuest  an  adjustment?  To  make  an  appointment? 
Tlie  specific  purpose  of  yotir  letter  should  appear  in  the  oix*ning 
sentence*  or  two. 

Principle  2:  Aroid  generalizations;  he  specific. 

Never  order  “a  few”  Imxes  of  paper  clips;  state  the  exact 
number  of  boxes.  Never  reserve  a  nxnn  for  “Thursda)”;  re- 
.serx'c  it  in  the  name  of  the  individual  who  will  occupy  it; 
tell  when  he  will  arrive  and  when  he  will  depart,  giving  the 
exact  dates;  describe  the  accommodations  desired.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  ‘Tleise  reserxe  a  single  room  with  bath,  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price,  for  Carl  R.  Higgins,  who  will  arrive  at  6:30  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  June  18  and  leave  alwut  4:30  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  20.”  Thus,  the  hotel  learns  in  one  sentetx'e 
exactly  wh;it  type*  of  reserv:ition  to  make,  the  name*  of  tlie 
guest,  time  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  price  range. 

It  is  impossible  to  assist  a  customer  who  nx*r<-ly  walks  into 
a  store  and  asks  to  buy  “soiiK-thing”;  you  must  learn  what 
he  wants.  Even  though  his  rc*quest  is  for  a  “man’s  shirt,” 
we  .still  base  to  detennine  size,  style,  brand  prefc*rence,  p.ittem, 
type  of  cuff,  and  other  f.actors  before  we  can  fill  his  oider 
satisfactorily.  That’s  true  of  all  letters.  We  must  be  very  specific 
as  to  what  we  want. 

Princiidc  3:  Be  Polite. 

“Please”  and  “Thank  you,”  or  ecuiivalc-nt  expressions,  must 
be  included  in  all  lc*tters.  If  we  are  too  busy  to  write  a 
few  extra  strokes  to  achieve  poIitc*ness,  we  are  t<x)  busy  to 
merit  business  patronage. 

Principle  4:  Avoid  repetitious  expres.sions 

Repetitious  expressions  are  lioring.  show  lack  of  vocabulary, 
and  take  space.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  two-page  letter  cannot  lx 
reduccsl  to  a  one-page  letter  by  the  judicaous  elimination  of 
repetitious  expressions  and  by  the  linking  of  sentences.  For 
example,  take  this  paragr;iph:  “Your  order  is  bc'ing  shipwd 
t(xlay  by  express.  Your  order  should  be  delivered  by  'Thursday. 
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If  I/our  ordtr  doos  not  arrive  promptly,  wire  us,  for  we  want 
to  be  certain  your  order  pleases  you  in  every  way.”  Too  much 
repetition! 

Until  a  person  is  willing  to  check  his  ow'ii  writing  and 
see  that  he  actually  is  rept'titioiis  in  construction,  he 
will  not  believe  that  he  is  guilty.  A  student  in  one  of 
my  letter-writing  classes  protested  that  he  could  not 
“write  fast  enough  to  finish  assignments  in  class”;  he  ' 
ignored  my  comments  alxmt  his  tendency  to  repeat 
certain  words.  After  voicing  his  c-omplaint  for  the 
nth  time,  he  submitted  his  paper;  I  corrected  it  im¬ 
mediately,  while  he  was  kx)king  on.  Imagine  his  con¬ 
fusion  when  I  encircled  the  two  words,  yiyti  and  your, 

97  times!  He  was  dumbfounded;  he  began  at  once  to 
ciystallize  his  thinking  before  writing,  to  integrate 
ideas,  and  to  dovetail  expressions.  He  found  that  the 
(jualitx’  of  his  work  improved  and  that  he  had  about 
50  per  cent  less  handwriting  to  do. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  many  people  think  that  they 
must  write  at  least  several  sentences  in  order  to  cover 
a  subject.  The  hotel-rt'serv  ation  letter  mentioiu'd  above 
has  only  one  sentence;  one  sentence  suffices.  “Mr. 
Clarke  will  In*  happy  to  join  you  at  liinclu'on  at  1:30 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel  on  March  23”  is  one  sentence; 
again,  one  sentence  suffices;  it  is  an  entire  acceptance 
letter.  More,  it  is  courteous.  It  is  specific.  It  tells  all 
the  host  wants  to  know. 

■  .A  Series  of  Practical  Experiences— 

Ordinarily,  two  or  three  days  are  enough  time  to 
devote  to  the  general  principles  we  fiave  outlined.  The 
teacher  will  want  to  provide  illustrations  of  right’s  and 
urong’s  to  reinforce  the  statement  of  t*ach  principle, 
of  course.  After  that,  just  as  many  original  letters  as 
|x>ssiblc  shoidd  be  comjxjsetl  by  the  students.  They 
slmuld  write  at  least  2.5  brief  letters;  as  many  as  50  is 
desirable. 

Even  after  writing  .50  letters,  students  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  expert  business-letter  writers;  but  they  will  have 
had  that  many  opportunities  to  examine  their  own  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  the  four  principles.  Beginning  workers 
rarely  have  composed  anvthing  but  chatty  personal 
letters  to  friends— letters  to  which  the  word  “standards” 
can  rarely  be  applied.  Helpful  as  “pattern”  letters  in 
tcxtlxvoks  are,  they  do  not  automatically  teach  the  art 
of  writing;  students  must  compose  their  own  letters 
Ix'fore  they  can  feel  the  true  import  of  the  problem  and 
the  u.se  of  the  principles. 

It  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  students  to  rely 
on  the  teacher  to  provide  details  for  the  letters  that 
they  iue  ct)mp(*sing.  These  students  fail  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  think  through  the  situation.  In  business, 
these  same  students  rely  t<K)  extensively  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  for  help,  too;  they  stifle  their  own  initiative  and 
wait  for  dictation  of  letters  that  they  could  have  han- 
dk‘d  without  assistance;  they  fail  to  make  the  effort 
that  is  demandt'd  of  thost'  who  seek  promotion.  Their 
standard  objection,  when  thrown  on  their  own,  is 
“W’hat  shall  I  say?” 

So,  knowing  what  to  say  must  Ik-  taught.  Before  hav¬ 


ing  students  compose  letters,  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  review  the  following  “points  of  response.”  These,  too, 
are  well  worth  duplicating  and  distributing  to  students. 

Ordt'rs.  Tell  exact  type  of  item.  Quantity.  Price,  or  price 
range.  Brand,  or  trade  name,  if  any.  Method  of  payment. 
N'nmlxT  of  the  ordc*r,  if  known. 

Inquiries.  State  exactly  what  you  want  to  know.  Divide  the 
snhUi-t  into  specific  points  or  items.  When  someone  says,  “Tell 
me  all  alxnit  your  Ixxikkeeping  system,”  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reply;  the  question  is  too  general.  Don’t  let  your  inquiries 
be  “too  general.” 

.\ccej>tances.  State  exactly  what  is  accepted— when;  where; 
under  what  c-onditions.  If  declining,  state  reasons  if  good 
taste  in(licatt*s  they  should  Ik-  offerrxl. 

Invitations.  Tell  the  type  of  occasion.  Time.  Place.  Date. 
Dress.  Guests.  Cost.  Reservations.  If  inviting  a  spe.aker,  suggest 
a  topic  or  general  ideas  that  you  know  your  group  would 
enjoy  hearing  discussetl;  mention  the  length  of  the  speech, 
size  of  audience  expected,  type  of  audience,  payment  to  be 
offered  (if  any),  arrang<‘ments  for  hotel  reservation  and  trans¬ 
port  .at  ion. 

Factors  similar  to  these  should  be  described  to  the 
students  so  that  they  will  leant  how  to  think  through  a 
jiroblem.  Next,  then,  ordinary  letters  within  the  range 
of  the  students’  interest  and  ability  may  be  assigned;  ,ts: 

Invite  a  sjXMker  to  our  class. 

Reserve  a  room  for  yotir  employer;  he  is  preparing  to  make 
a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

Ask  for  prices  on  ski  jackets;  you’re  going  to  need  one 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Make  an  apix)intment  for  a  job  applicant  to  interview  your 
employer. 

.\ssume  your  employer  has  agreed  to  make  a  speech;  write 
his  acceptance  letter. 

Write  a  helpful  letter  of  reply  to  a  student  in  another  school 
who  has  asked  for  suggestions  in  organizing  a  business  club 
like  the  one  in  our  school. 

It  will  readily  be  noted  that  these  problems  are  pur- 
{XJsely  skeletal  in  nature;  it  is  presumed  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  directed  to  use  their  imaginations  in 
supplying  all  the  details  needed  for  an  intelligible  let¬ 
ter.  The  technitpie  of  anal>  zing  points  to  be  included  is 
stressed;  but,  Ix'yond  that,  students  must  learn  to  do 
their  own  thinking— to  sekx.'t  reasonable  dates,  pnrbable 
addresses,  and  so  on. 

■  .\nd,  in  Summary— 

The  majority  of  secretarial-training  dt'piU’tments  can, 
if  they  will,  scjueeze  in  a  capsule  course  in  composing 
husiiu*ss  letters  even  though  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
full-semester  course  for  svich  work.  Most  of  us  long  ago 
learned  that,  as  we  mentioned  before,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none.  > 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  whole  semester  for  business 
corresjx)ndence;  but  every  stenographic  graduate  must 
have  some  training  in  writing  routine  letters,  and  the 
principles  and  exjx'riences  outlined  here  are  a  rich 
minimum  that  can  be  inserted  somewhere  in  everv’ 
schcKvl’s  secretarial-training  program. 

The  dynamic  teacher  is  resourceful;  he  always  man¬ 
agers  to  crowd  in  worth-while  material  that  enriches 
his  students;  his  cla.ssr(K)m  pnx'ixlures  are  fluid  and 
amazingly  elastic;  he  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  pull 
fn)m  Ixith  ends  so  that  his  students  have  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  grow. 
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Wiring  Plan  for  Electric  Typewriters  (3) 


EVELYN  F.  KRONENWETTER,  Bradford  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


ELEVATED  RECEPTACLES,  such  as  shown  above,  are  used 
to  plug  in  machines  and  are  located  beside  each  of  the 
ten  tables. 


WIEX  OUR  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  purchased 
hirty  electric  typewriters,  some  of  the  typing  teach- 
‘rs  began  to  wonder  what  our  classroom  would  look 
like  when  we  return«l  to  it  in  September,  1952.  Some  had 
visions  of  wires  and  extension  cords  dangling  from  our  two 
outlets  and  running  to  the  thirty  machines.  However,  we 
were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  our  stationary  tables  in 
exactly  the  same  lo(?ation  we  had  left  them  in  June. 

The  only  apparent  change  was  that  wires  ran  from  the 
machines  tlmriigh  the  tables  to  receptacles  on  the  floor  beside 
e.ieh  of  our  ten  tables.  In  our  cloak  closet,  we  found  a  switch 
that  can  be  turned  off  at  night  in  order  to  insure  that  no 
n.achines  are  accidentally  left  with  the  motors  running. 
Except  for  these  minor  changes,  our  elec  tric  h  ping  room  was 
identical  with  our  other  typing  rcxMns. 

■  Procedure  for  Installation— 

The  electric  current  comes  to  the  machines  from  a  fuse  box 
iostalU'd  in  the  basement  dirwtly  below  the  typing  room, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  using  our  two  wall  outlets. 
No.  10  wire  runs  through  a  %-inch  conduit  through  the  base¬ 
ment  ceiling  and  the  typing-room  fl(X)r,  and  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  at  each  table.  One  wire  runs  into  the  closet— also 
through  the  basement  ceiling  and  typing-room  floor— to 
supply  the  current  for  the  control  switch.  The  siuplus  wire 
from  each  machine  is  caught  into  a  lix)p  under  the  table 
top  and  the  wire  held  finnly  in  place  with  so-called  tele¬ 
phone  h(X)ks— no  cords  to  “trail”  on  the  floor. 

■  Supplies  Needed  for  Installation— 

•  Ten  #CB704  N.  P.  Lew  Double-Faced  Fl«x)r  Recep¬ 
tacles  with  No.  S04  Cover  Plate,  without  partitions,  were 
purchased.  Each  receptacle  has  four  outlets.  Since  there  are 
only  three  machines  on  a  table,  the  extra  outlet  in  the 
receptacle  makes  it  possible  to  u.se  other  electrical  eijuipinent 
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WIRE  "A”  leads  from  fuse  box  in  basement  to  parallel  wires  “B"  and  “C,”  along  basement  ceiling,  and 
through  floor  receptacles.  Wire  “D"  leads  from  fuse  box  through  floor  to  control  switch  in  cloak  closet. 


at  tlie  side  of  each  table.  The  receptacles  are  elevated  from  170  feet  of  thin  wall  conduit,  running  from  Vi  inch  ^  J 

the  floor,  assuring  ea.se  of  janitorial  service;  it  also  prevents  to  %  inch  size  .  107.10  | 

the  wires  from  being  disengagerl  accidentally.  In  addition  20  conduit  couplings  .  hO  i 

to  tlu“  usual  plug  on  »*ach  machine,  there  is  a  ground  tap  2.5  conduit  connections .  3.50  |j 

that  is  also  plugged  into  the  rt*ceptacle;  this  ground  tap  30  #10-24  x  1-inch-long  Askerman-Johnson  an- 
prevents  the  iiossibilify  of  any  person’s  receiving  an  electric  chors  and  bolts  to  fasten  conduit  on  the  wall  . .  .  13.50 

shock.  20  jiffy  straps  used  to  hold  the  conduit  in  place 

•  Otw  AB  Bulletin  #702  .\C  Solenoid  Type  Contactor,  along  the  wall  or  ceiling  under  the  typewriting 

Size  #2,  110  volts,  3  amperes,  was  purchased.  This  was  in-  tables  .  2.40  il 

stalled  in  the  ba.sement  below  the  typing  room.  The  electric  30  screw  hooks  used  to  keep  the  wires  in  place 

currt'iit  comes  to  this  fust*  box  and  is  relayed  to  the  machines  underneath  the  tables  .  -bO 

alK)ve.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  fuse  will  blow  out  if  there  187  man-hours  to  make  the  installation .  308.55 

is  a  sutlden  surge  of  electricity  on  the  lines.  This  will  prevent  K)  #CB704  N.  P.  Lew  Double-faced  Floor  Recep- 

a  damaging  amount  of  current  from  being  passed  on  to  the  tacles  with  \o.  804  Cover  Plate,  without  par-  5 

machines  above.  The  sudden  surge  of  electricity  could  be  titions  .  52.00  j 

eaiisetl  b>  an  unusual  number  of  lights  being  turned  off  sud-  1  AB  Bulletin  #702  .\C  Solenoid  Type  Contactor,  : 

tlenly,  or  by  some  other  unusual  electrical  disturlxince.  Size  #2  .  40.12  * 

•  One  .\B  Bulletin  #800  Control  Station,  Type  2  SA.  2  1  AB  Bulletin  #800  Control  Station.  Type  2  S.\, 

Button  #1,  110  volts,  3  amperes,  was  purchased.  This  con-  2  Button,  #1  .  3.2.5 

trol  switch  provides  peace  of  mind  for  the  teacher.  Total  Cost .  .  $539.47 


■  ('ost  of  Installation—  The  average  cost  of  installation  for  each  machine  Wits 

450  feet  of  wire .  $  7.65  $17.98. 
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55-S 


Use  Objective  "Tests  '  to 
Stimulate  Good  Discussion 


.  .  .  Especially  in  D.E.  classes 


Dr.  Natalie  Kneeland,  distinguished 
D.E.  training  consultant,  and  Louise 
Bernard,  Virginia  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education 

OBJECTIVE  TESTS  are  usually  used,  as  their 
name  indicates,  as  grading  tests— examinations. 
That  is  natural.  But  there  is  another  use,  one 
that  is  too  often  overlooked,  that  is  so  much  more 
valuable  as  a  teaching  and  learning  aid  that  it  should 
replace  mere  grading  as  the  most  common  purpose  of 
tests  so  constructed.  This  use:  To  stimulate  more  and 
better  discussion. 

It  is  true  that  most  teachers  do  have  some  kind  of 
discussion  the  day  after  an  examination;  at  least,  all  the 
books  on  tests  and  measurements  urge  teachers  to  do  so. 
But  the  discussion  is  not  usually  very  enlightening;  the 
teacher  is  defensive,  and  the  student  argues  for  the  sake 
of  another  point  on  liis  score.  The  discussion  is  restric¬ 
tive  rather  than  thought  provoking;  it  does  not  lead 
anywhere,  and  it  develops  little  more  than  student 
regret  for  taking  the  course. 

After  all,  the  basic  purpose  of  an  objective  test,  when 
used  as  an  examination,  is  to  determine  what  the  stu¬ 
dent  knows;  he  isn’t  expected  to  think  or  be  induced  to 
think;  he  is  expected  to  know. 

■  Objective  Tests  As  a  Basis  of  Discussion— 

But  take  away  the  grading  aspect,  the  positiveness  of 
rights  and  wrongs— and  what  is  onerous  with  a  grade  is 
suddenly  challenging— a  game,  a  matching  of  wits,  a 
sourcespring  of  earnest  discussion,  in  which  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  not  defense  but  learning  the  truth. 

When  the  purpose  of  a  test-form  is  discussion,  reasons 
tor  the  correct  answers  become  important.  The  implica¬ 
tions  are  serious  and  may  be  elaborated  uix)n  without 
the  defensiveness  of  the  grading  bugaboo.  ( How  many 
times  have  you  answered  a  question  by  a  response  that 
you  knew  would  lx;  scored  “right”  but  with  which  you 
tlisagreed?) 

The  set  of  questions  becomes  a  game  to  be  played,  a 
problem  to  lx;  debated,  a  matter  to  be  demonstrated,  a 
wonder  to  be  investigated.  The  freezing  of  thought  so 
common  in  tests  for  grades,  the  searching  or  guessing 
for  the  answer  that  will  be  marked  right  instead  of  be 
right,  the  drawing  on  memory  instead  of  thought— these 
are  replaced  by  a  warm  response  to  intellectual  chal¬ 
lenge  when  quizzes  are  discussion-centered. 


■  .4  Springboard  With  Many  Advantages— 

The  more  that  one  thinks  about  using  objective  tests 
to  develop  discussion,  and  the  more  that  he  applies  the 
idea  in  the  classremm,  the  more  values  and  fine  attributes 
he  .sees  in  the  idea. 

•  Universal  Appeal.  You  will  find  that  objective 
(jnestions  are  effective  springboards  for  discussion  with 
all  kinds  of  groups.  These  “tests”  are  particularly  effec- 
ti\e  with  adults,  on  both  employee  and  supervisory 
levels,  because  the  inquiries  have  the  appeal  of  novelty 
and  challenge  and  because  they  provide  tangible  start¬ 
ing  points  for  discussion. 

•  Opening  Shot.  Such  how-much-do-you-know 
quizzes  make  fine  openers  for  new  courses  and  for  new 
topics.  For  example,  a  true-false  or  multiple-choice 
“test”  can  give  a  full  overview  or  preview  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  a  whole  course. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  “boot  the  bucket”— that  is,  to  con¬ 
vince  your  students  that  theirs  is  not  yet  a  full  pail,  that 
there  is  room  for  learning— a  stiff  quiz  can  be  a  real  eye 
opener.  A  good  merchandise-information  quiz,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  persuade  even  the  most  veteran  old-timer 
that  he  does  not  know  all  the  answers,  particidarly  when 
discussion  reveals  many  differences  of  opinion. 

a  Pretest.  Or,  you  may  simply  wish  to  get  on  your 
learners’  level,  to  see  how  much  they  already  know.  A 
series  of  completion  statements  in  store  arithmetic,  for 
example,  will  (piickly  tell  you  what  your  students  know 
and  what  you  will  need  to  stress;  and  discussion  of  the 
answers  and  their  derivation  will  give  a  key  to  the 
learners’  difficulties. 

•  Transition.  One  of  the  most  practical  uses  of  dis¬ 
cussion-centered  tests  is  in  transition  from  one  topic  to 
another.  A  few  well-chosen  statements  will  serve  as'  a 
review  of  what  has  gone  before  and  will  bring  out 
possible  applications;  and  these  possible  applications 
may  well  be  the  new  topic  to  be  explored. 

.Many  times,  a  short  quiz  can  review  and  lead  to  a 
question  whose  discussion  is  intentionally  the  purptrse 
of  the  day’s  session.  For  example,  “Is  the  breaking-in 
process  that  makes  an  employee  feel  at  home  and 
become  efficient  on  the  job  called  (a)  induction,  (b) 
follow-up,  or  (c)  supervision?”  is  a  question  that  leads 
instantly  into  what  is  meant  by  “induction.”  So,  such  a 
question  provides  a  fine  transition  into  the  topic  of 
Induction. 
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•  Motivation.  Objective  tests,  when  not  graded,  do  much 
to  arouse  interest  and  to  give  variety.  Surprise  at  discovering 
that  one  is  wrong  stirs  interest,  obviously.  Many  areas  of 
dull,  routine  information  can  be  greatly  brightened  by  am- 
verting  the  facts  into  a  quiz;  imagine,  for  example,  how  much 
more  interest  would  be  aroused  by  comparing  or  matching 
off  such  terms  as  “call”  versus  “want”  slips,  “register  receipt” 
versus  “salescheck,”  and  so  on,  than  by  simply  showing 
those  papers  and  talking  about  them! 

•  Review.  The  most  obvious  use  of  discussion-focused  ob¬ 
jective  tests  is,  of  course,  for  summary  and  review.  Conduct¬ 
ing  the  session  on  a  contest  basis— by  dividing  the  group 
into  teams— adds  spice  to  any  final  review.  And,  if  the 
questions  used  in  the  contest  are  derived  from  summary 
statements  prepared  by  each  member  of  the  class,  the  review 
is  not  only  more  spirited  but  also  much  more  complete  and 
based  on  much  more  study  by  every  individual  participating. 

Is  there  a  more  versatile  teaching  aid? 

■  Developing  Discussion  from  Objective  Questions— 

•  Preparing  the  Questions.  The  questions  should,  of 
course,  be  prepared  with  the  discussion  purpose  in  view. 
The  number  of  questions  to  be  included  will  be  gauged 
by  the  leirgth  of  the  class  session.  The  type  of  question— 
true-false,  multiple  choice,  completion,  matching,  etc.— may 
be  whichever  lends  itself  best  to  your  purpose. 

The  following  are  general  suggestions  concerning  the 
preparation  of  questions: 

1.  Avoid  superlatives  (best,  worst,  surest,  etc.)  and 
extreme  adverbs  (never,  always,  etc.)  in  the  phrasing  of 
questions.  They  give  away  answers. 

2.  Avoid  “patterned”  answers— avoid  equal  numbers  of 
rights  and  wrongs,  trues  and  falses;  avoid  always  having 
(a)  as  the  best  answer  and  (c)  as  the  worst;  avoid  having 
two  trues  then  two  falses,  etc.— since  patterns  that  give 
away  answers  eliminate  thinking. 

3.  Word  the  questions  concisely.  After  writing  the  first 
draft  of  the  questions,  edit  them  critically. 

4.  Focus  each  statement  on  a  single  point  of  discussion; 
don’t  ask  two  questions  at  once. 

5.  When  necessary  to  include  definitions  of  terms,  do  so 
—but  questions  should  not  often  require  them. 

6.  .\void  “trick”  or  “catch”  questions;  the  puropse  of 
using  questions  is  to  stimulate  thought,  not  to  test  mental 
alertness. 

7.  .\void  “memor)'”  questions;  amcentrate  on  thought- 
provoking  statements. 

8.  For  simplicity  of  administration  and  directness,  use 
only  one  kind  of  question  form  in  a  set  of  questions;  don’t 
mix  matching  and  true-false,  etc. 

9.  In  completion  questions,  arrange  them  so  that  single 
words  a>mplete  the  statements;  and  do  not  ask  for  more 
than  one  insertion  in  one  stattment. 

10.  List  your  questions  in  a  planned  thought-sequence; 
the  questions  should  lead  to  something. 

11.  It  is  usually  advishble  to  give  a  sample  question  and 
answer  at  the  start  of  each  test  so  that  the  mechanics  do  not 
get  in  the  road  of  the  real  probing.  You  want  to  stimulate 
thought,  not  test  the  student’s  ability  to  understand  your 
form  of  test  (juestion. 

12.  Tests  should  be  brief  enough  for  quick  taking,  quick 
scoring,  and  quick  initiation  of  discussion. 

13.  Written  quizzes  should  be  arranged  for  easy  scoring, 
with  all  the  answers  at  the  right  or  left  or  with  all  answers  on 
a  separate  answer  sheet,  to  save  time. 

14.  Use  variety  in  administration.  Sometimes  have  stu¬ 
dents  answer  one  question  at  a  time  and  follow  it  with  dis¬ 
cussion;  sometimes  have  half  the  group  answer  odd-num¬ 
bered  questions,  the  (>ther  half  the  even-nim»bered  questions; 
sometimes  tell  the  class  simply  to  run  through  the  questions 
and  pick  out  the  false  ones,  or  the  ones  they  are  not  sure  of, 
etc.  Since  discussion-centered  questions  are  not  graded,  get¬ 
ting  a  whole  score  is  unimportant. 


•  Preparing  to  Use  the  Questions.  You  will  want  to  think 
out,  in  advance,  ways  to  elaborate  on  the  answers  developal 
by  the  questions.  Here  are  a  few: 

1.  Ask  the  reason  for  the  suggested  answer. 

2.  .\sk  the  student  to  give  an  example. 

3.  Ask  the  student  to  tell  what  would  happen  if  the 
proetnlure  or  information  or  plan  were  not  observed. 

4.  Ask  the  student  to  demonstrate. 

5.  Plan  to  demonstrate,  yourself. 

(1  Cite  illustrations  or  show  examples,  yourself. 

*  7.  Give  additional  information,  and  ask  students  how 

the  new  facts  change  the  question  or  answer. 

8.  Ask  whether  students  can  obtain  verifying  data. 

9.  Take  polls,  or  have  students  take  them,  to  see  whether 
actual  practice  agrees  with  theory. 

10.  Rotate  “panels”  to  lead  discussion  based  on  quizzes. 

•  Handling  the  Discussion.  There  are  many  choice,s  open 
to  the  instructor.  He  should  normally  use  the  plan  best 
adapted  for  the  type  of  information  or  attitude  being  pre¬ 
sented,  but  he  should  vary  procedure.  Here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  and  alternatives: 

1.  Presenting  the  questions  orally  may  save  tlie  in¬ 
structor’s  time  in  preparation,  because  it  saves  the  work  of 
duplicating  questions;  but  this  procedure  is  usually  waste¬ 
ful  of  class  time,  for  questions  must  nearly  always  be  re¬ 
peated  or  elaborated  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  oral  presen¬ 
tation  may  be  superior  when  w'orking  with  a  group  with 
low  reading  ability. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  control  the  group  when  discussion  fol¬ 
lows  response  to  each  question;  but  such  discussion  is  not 
necessary  when  many  questions  are  reviews  leading  up  to  the 
new  topic. 

3.  Is  it  better  to  call  for  unison  response  or  voluntary 
response  or  individual  involuntary  response?  Unison  response 
is  good  for  “breaking  the  ice”  with  a  new  group.  V^oluntary 
response  encourages  the  development  of  good  attitudes. 
Calling  on  students— that  is,  requesting  involuntary  response 
—enables  the  teacher  to  canvass  more  learners.  There  is 
merit  in  each  method;  so,  vary  the  routine. 

■  Some  “Do’s  and  Don’ts,”  in  Summary— 

1.  Do  try  out  the  discussion-centered  (replacing  the 
grade-centered)  test  in  different  training  situations. 

2.  Don’t  overuse  any  one  procedure.  \’ariety  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  every  kind  of  class,  on  every  level. 

3.  Do  keep  searching  for  ways  to  open  discussion;  ques¬ 
tion  sets  are  not  the  only  way. 

4.  Don’t  use  questions  only  for  summarj’  or  review. 
Questions  are  often  more  effective  when  they  precede  in¬ 
struction  than  when  they  follow  it. 

5.  Do  encourage  students  to  prepare  the  questions.  'They 
will  like  this  procedure,  if  not  overdone.  The  students  must 
never  think  they’re  doing  your  work. 

6.  Don’t  fail  to  follow  up  with  the  discussion.  It  is  easy 
to  get  sidetracked  on  an  unimportant  question. 

7.  Do  keep  your  questions  up  to  date.  Facts  change. 

8.  Don’t  fail  to  point  out  to  the  group  that  the  purpose 
of  the  "test”  is  discussion,  not  grading. 

9.  Do  be  sure  that  the  discussion  is  important  enough 
tc  merit  the  testing  approach  to  it. 

10.  Don’t  invent  new  kinds  of  question  forms;  the  familiar 
ones  will  be  much  quicker  to  use,  the  student  will  be  much 
more  a)mfortable  with  them,  and  familiar  mechanics  won't 
interfere  with  the  thought  processes. 

11.  Do  permit  students  to  retain  their  test  papers  after 
the  discussion;  if  the  discussion  has  been  truly  worth  while, 
their  papers  will  be  generously  annotated  and  so  serve  as  a 
continuing  reference  source. 


.^ofe;  More  articles  by  Dr.  Kneeland  and  MLss  Bernard  will 
he  featured  in  the  next  volume  of  Business  Education  \('nRi.D, 
beginning  in  September.  —  Editor 
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The  author,  shown  here  with  a 
professional  demonstrator, 
recently  eonducted  in  Richmond 
a  successful  half-day  clinic 
on  the  business  and  instructional 
use  of  the  electric  typewriter. 
Because  of  the  mounting  desire 
among  teachers  to  learn  more 
about  electrics,  we  asked 
Doctor  Zimmer  to  tell  us  .  .  . 
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How  to  Organize  an  Electric  Typing  Clinic 


DR.  KENNETH  ZIMMER 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

Business  te.\chers  need  to 

know  and  want  to  know  more 
about  new  business  machines. 
Many  local  associations,  city  teacher 
groups,  and  professional  institutions  are 
searchiitg  for  means  to  satisfy  the  need 
and  desire  for  more  information. 

One  way  to  do  so  is  to  sponsor,  with 
the  co-operation  of  local  distributors  of 
the  machines  in  qtiestion,  a  “clinic”  to 
which  teachers  may  be  invited,  at  which 
demonstrations  may  be  made,  and  at 
which  discussions  may  be  held. 

Our  institution  recently  sponsored  a 
half-day  clinic  on  electric  typewriting. 
It  featured  a  “greeting,”  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  a  motion  picture,  two  discussion 
periods,  and  a  luncheon.  The  program 
started  at  nine  o’clock  on  a  Saturday 
morning  and  ended  with  the  luncheon. 
It  was  a  good  program,  one  that  all 
concerned  were  pleased  w'ith— it  was 
good  public  relations  for  our  depart¬ 
ment,  fine  sales  promotion  for  the  co¬ 
operating  typewriter  agency,  and  en¬ 
lightening  and  enjoyable  for  the  teach¬ 
ers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arrange.  From 
our  experience  with  this  and  similar 
clinics,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made  for  conducting  your  clinic. 

■  Have  a  Concise  Purpose— 

Your  reason  for  conducting  a  clinic, 
whether  it  deals  with  electric  type¬ 
writers  or  any  other  business  machine 
is,  of  course,  to  satisfy  a  need  for  more 
information  about  it.  But,  in  addition 
to  such  a  general  reason,  you  will  find 


it  helpful  to  list  specific  purposes  that 
you  hope  to  fulfill  by  conducting  the 
clinic.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  you  can  do  at  a  clinic;  by 
measuring  the  various  ideas  against 
the  yardstick  of  your  purposes  you  can 
select  wisely. 

These  are  the  purposes  that  we  were 
able  to  enumerate  in  advance: 

1.  To  bring  teachers  up  to  date  with 
the  expanding  use  of  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  and  the  reasons  underlying  that 
expansion. 

2.  To  provide  the  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  use  an  electric  typewriter. 

3.  To  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  an  expert  demonstrate  the  machine, 
so  that  its  potential  is  defined. 

4.  To  identify  the  advantages  that 
the  electric  brings  to  the  office,  in 
terms  of  less  operator  fatigue  and  great¬ 
er  production,  and  to  the  classroom,  in 
terms  of  quicker  accomplishment  or 
higher  achievement. 

5.  To  report  to  teachers  new  proce¬ 
dures  for  teaching  electrics. 

6.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
teachers’  questions  to  be  answered  by 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in 
Imth  office  and  classroom  use  of  the 
machine. 

7.  To  encourage  a  two-way  discus¬ 
sion  by  which  the  distributors  may 
learn  more  about  the  teachers’  prob¬ 
lems,  in  terms  of  getting  electric  ma¬ 
chines  and  of  using  them  effectively; 
and  by  which  the  teachers  may  learn 
specifically  alMuit  costs,  dLsc-ounts,  etc. 

Haviirg  a  clear  list  of  purposes  not 
only  helps  sort  out  program  ideas  but 
also  is  a  source  of  ideas  for  your  an¬ 
nouncements  about  your  clinic. 


■  Get  Distributor’s  Co-operation— 

It  is  most  desirable  to  have  the  co¬ 
operation  of  your  local  equipment  dis¬ 
tributor.  He  probably  can  arrange  for 
an  expert  typist,  someone  either  from 
his  staff  or  from  some  other  office,  to 
give  a  demonstration.  His  firm  is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  training  film  that  is 
worth  showing.  He  has  many  pieces  of 
promotion  literature  that  make  fine  bul¬ 
letin-board  displays,  and  he  may  have 
reprints  of  magazine  articles  dealing 
with  electric  typing. 

Actually,  your  local  distributor  is 
likely  to  jump  at  the  chance  to  work 
with  you;  he  knows  that  education  must 
precede  purchase. 

The  manufacturer  who  co-operated 
with  us  certainly  went  “all  out”;  he  did 
far  more  than  we  would  have  ventured 
to  request.  He  paid  for  the  printing 
and  mailing  of  our  announcements,  paid 
an  expert  typist’s  day’s  pay  to  have  her 
with  us,  and  even  paid  for  the  luncheon 
of  all  of  us.  If  all  the  values  of  the 
clinic  accrued  only  to  him,  his  generos¬ 
ity  would  be  practical;  but,  so  long  as 
there  are  values  to  the  sponsors  and 
the  audience,  too,  and  so  long  as  the 
program  is  conducted  on  a  professional 
plane  that  results  in  fair  mention  of 
competitor’s  machines,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  educators  should  expect  or 
request  such  generosity. 

But  the  co-operation  of  the  local  dis¬ 
tributor  is  sure  to  be  immediate.  Our 
project  was  developed  with  the  aid  of 
one  distributor;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
others  learned  of  our  plans,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  eagernes.s  to  participate 
in  future  clinics. 

(Continued  on  page  5t7) 
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Is  the  Letter- Placement 
Table  Really  Necessary? 

Isn’t  “good  enough”  good  enough? 


DR.  RUTH  CORDON  BATCHELOR 

School  of  Commerce 
New  York  University 

T(iD.\Y  tlie  business  letter  that  con- 
taiiiis  such  phrases  as  “ymir  letter 
of  the  fifteenth  instant”  or  “we  beg 
to  remain”  would  quite  rightly  lie  con¬ 
sidered  hopelessly  obsolete,  for  the 
trend  in  modem  business  letters  is 
toward  simplicity. 

This  trend  is  also  apparent  in  the 
letter  form  itself.  The  indented  style  of 
letter  has  given  way  to  the  less  compli¬ 
cated  blocked  styles.  Closi*d  puiK-tuation 
is  being  discarded  in  favor  of  open 
imnctuation.  Some  regard  tfie  salutation 
and  the  complimentary  close  as  superflu¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  business  letter.  Such 
changes  and  simplifications  are  mutually 
advantageous  to  employer  and  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

•  The  Tables  Are  Outmoded— 

The  method  of  placing  business  let¬ 
ters  on  a  letterhead  by  means  of  a 
letter-placement  table,  as  adv<x?ated  by 
most  typing  textlxK)ks  and  as  taught  in 
innumerable  classrooms,  is  an  outmoded 
procedure.  This  method  may  be  a  pre¬ 
cise  one  in  .sch<x>l,  where  the  student 
can  lie  told  by  textlxvok  or  b>  teacher 
how  many  words  a  letter  contains;  for, 
once  the  number  of  words  is  known,  the 
shident  can  set  his  margins  according 
to  the  table  and  produce  a  letter  per¬ 
fectly  placerl  on  the  page. 

But  this  merixxl  is  not  jiractical  in 
the  business  office.  It  is  not  only  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  typist  to  estimate  accu¬ 
rately  the  mimlxT  of  words  in  a  letter 
but  it  is  timeconsuming  to  reset  the 
margins  of  the  machine  for  \irtually 
each  letter  t\ped.  The  stenographer’s 
)ob  is  to  place  a  letter  on  tlie  page  so 
that  it  will  !)e  pleasing  to  the  eye.  No 
♦mployer  is  going  to  measure  the  top, 
the  IxJttom,  and  the  side  margins  uith 
a  ruler.  Ho  simply  wants  the  letter  to 
lof)k  neat.  Then,  why  >!l  the  fuss  to 
place  the  letter  perfectly  on  the  page? 

It  is  <juite  jxwsible  to  place  letters 
adiHjuately  without  the  use  of  a  letter- 
placement  table  (a)  by  maintaining  a 


con.sistent  line  length  for  all  letters  re¬ 
gardless  <rf  size;  (b)  by  maintaining  a 
consistent  date  position;  and  (c)  by 
allowing  for  expansion  only  between  the 
date  and  the  inskle  adrlress,  in  order 
to  center  the  letter  vertically. 

Such  a  methcxl  of  placing  letters  is 
efficnent  arxl  timesaving  because  the 
margins  of  the  machine  need  not  be 
changed  for  any  letter  and  betuuse  the 
tspLst  need  not  estimate  the  actual 
number  of  words  in  a  letter  nor  refer 
to  a  table.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to 
determine  whether  the  letter  is  long, 
medium,  or  short;  then,  b\'  varying  the 
number  of  spaces  after  the  date— any¬ 
where  from  4  to  12,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  letter— he  is  ready  to  start 
typing, 

SteiK)graphers  have  to  use  such  short 
cuts  on  the  job  if  they  are  to  turn  out 
letter  after  letter  in  an  even  flow  of 
work.  They  toss  aside  the  letter-place¬ 
ment  table  for  a  more  efficient  guess- 
system  of  placing  letters  on  a  page. 
So,  why  teach  letter  placement  in  school 
by  means  of  a  talJe?  Would  it  not 
lx*  more  sensible  and  in  Ix'tter  accord 
with  sound  iirinciples  of  education  to 
teach  students  how  to  place  letters  as 
they  will  eventually  in  the  office? 

■  An  Easy  Teaching  Procedure— 

I  have  fourxl  that  beginning  typists 
grasp  the  idea  of  placing  letters  without 
the  use  of  a  table  so  quickly  that  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  intrcxluce  the  idea. 

In  beginning  typing  cla.sses,  1  intn>- 
duce  liHter  uriting  by  having  the  class 
on  three  successive  days  type  together 
the  same  short  letter,  once  in  semi- 
bkxked  sty  le,  once  in  standard  blocked 
style,  and  once  in  extreme  blcx*ked  style. 
The  .students  are  ii>structed  to  set  their 
margin  stops  at  20  and  85  for  elite  tyTX? 
and  at  15  arxl  73  for  pica  type.  These 
are  easy’  numlx'rs  to  rememljer  and 
produce  margins  of  1V4  iix’hes  (approxi¬ 
mately  so  in  die  case  of  elite  type),  a 
satisfactory  standard  width  for  all  let¬ 
ters.  ( Actually,  the  desired  right  margin 
for  elite  type'  is  82  and  for  pica,  70;  but 
we  use  85  and  73  in  order  to  avoid 
using  the  marginal  release  every'  time 
we  type  up  to  the  desircxl  margin.) 


The  first  day,  fix  typing  the  semi- 
blocked  letter,  the  students  are  told  to 
set  a  tabular  stop  for  a  five-space  para¬ 
graph  indention  and  another  at  the  mid- 
jxiiiit  for  the  date,  the  complimentary 
chise,  the  firm  name,  and  the  signature 
name  or  title.  The  second  day,  for  typ¬ 
ing  the  standard  bl(X,'ked  letter,  they  are 
told  to  set  only  one  tabular  stop— at  th<‘ 
midixiint;  and,  the  third  day,  no  tabular 
stop. 

The  learners  are  instructed  to  tyjx* 
the  date  a  double  or  a  trii>le  space  be¬ 
low  the  Ic'tterhead,  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  letterhead;  and,  Ixxrause 
the  first  practice'  lette*r  is  short,  to  throw 
the  c-arriage  12  times  bt'forc  starting  the 
inside  address.  By  the  time  the  students 
have  typed  the  same  letter  three  times, 
ewen  in  differeirt  styles,  they  have  Ix*- 
come  independent  enough  to  try  one 
on  their  own. 

So,  on  the  fourth  day,  they  aa*  pre¬ 
sented  with  the-  pa>blem  of  typing  a 
letter  Iw  themselves— this  time  a  letter 
of  medium  length.  Someone  in  the  class 
is  Ixxind  to  say,  “This  is  a  longer  letter, 
isn’t  it?  Won’t  it  fall  t(X)  far  dow-n  on 
the  page?” 

If  no  one  comes  across  with  this  tjues- 
tion,  I  ask  it  myself;  and  then,  “What 
can  we  do  about  that?” 

If  a  chonis  doesn’t  call  out,  at  least 
one  voice  will,  “Don’t  throw  the  car¬ 
riage  12  times  after  the  date.”  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  maylie  8  “throws”  would  be 
enough.  If  a  member  of  the  class  does 
not  believe  me,  I  let  him  go  on  his  own 
and  leani  the  hard  way. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  class  has 
the  idea.  WTien  next  they  are  presented 
w’ith  a  longer  letter,  they  know  enough 
to  vary  the  number  of  spaces  from  the 
date  to  the  inside  address.  .\U  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  remember  is  the  series  of 
numbers— 12,  8,  4:  Throw  the  carriage 
12  times  between  the  date  and  the 
inside  address  for  short  letters,  8  times 
for  mt'dium  letters,  and  4  times  for  long 
letters.  These  numbers  cxnild  be  varied 
to  10  and  6  for  letters  slightly  .shrater 
or  slightly  longer  than  medium.  Stu¬ 
dents  grasp  the  placement  plan  quickly 
and  completely. 

■  Test  "This  Plan  Yourself— 

VV'e  teachers  of  ty’pewTiting  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  develop  smooth  work 
habits  in  our  students,  for  we  know 
that  it  is  the  typist  with  such  habits  who 
works  with  assurance  and  with  real 
efficiency  in  the  office.  Granted  that  its 
contrilxition  is  small,  nonetheless  plac¬ 
ing  letters  without  a  table  aids  in  the 
development  of  smooth  w’ork  habits. 

It  is  cjuite  in  order,  then,  that  we 
should  question  the  timeconsuming  use 
of  the  table.  It  is  also  quite  in  order 
that  we  should  throw  it  tnit  when  an 
easy-to- teach  and  an  easy-to-learn  metlr- 
od  of  plac'ement  prtxluces  letters  satis¬ 
factorily  centered  on  letterhc*ads,  and 
with  a  Siiving  of  time  for  the  typist. 
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Four  Applications  of  Dr.  Batchelor's  Placement  Plan 


Using  constant  margins  and  varying  only  the  space  under  the  date 


United  I'nninTnIivp  AssneiaHun 

_ Srrrrt  •  .Srw  firlwai  ?  • 


Tvbruar/  1V&3 


Sr.  Chester  Uertln 


Dear  itr,  JtrKlm 


Jt  you  could  e»U  st  this  cfflce  »n/  4s/.  olll  bo 
hspoy  to  do  over  the  difforoat  lo/outs  that  aifht  b«  of 
Intoraat  to  700. 

Yours  v»r/  trul/, 

UWTPO  COOPtPATIVY  ASSOCIATXC* 


Semiblocked  Letter,  45  Words,  Pica 


I 


llilik'd  ('uopiTfilivi'  4s’S’onalion  ] 

- - -  -  --  -  1345  CaMi  StreH  •  Nr«  Brltaas  f  •  laotsiaM  . 


rocoibor  9,  I'iit 


Kr,  Chaster  {ertln 
4f7  'jidiaoa  Avenue 
*'r.  Orlvuvs  6.  loitislane 

Dear  Sr.  'Aertlnt 

Thenti  79U  for  your  letter  of  Decesber  8. 

T'e  nev  bulldlnf  to  etleh  you  referred  elll  be  ready  for 
oec'jtane/  in  the  fall  of  19&J.  be  sill  have  floar  plans 
available  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  vtll  be 
dlad  tu  eoetrct  you  st  that  tl-se  refer'ilnc  an  stplteatloa 
for  rental  of  <ia*  of  tr.e  apartnents. 

At  the  rresent  tl*e,  ee  nave  tvo  four-re««  spsrtvents- 
avsllabla  for  l3*ne4lsta  oceupeney  st  lC»r  fast  ts  Street* 
This  bulldlnf  is  located  only  about  tvo  tloeka  froe  the 
builiinc  no*  under  construction  sM  offers  the  seise  ean« 
vvnlenees  of  location.  Both  of  these  four-rooa  layouts 
rave  larva,  outside  rooes  and  sreclous  dlntnc  Toyor*,  It 
desired,  vali  service  is  svellable  In  this  buildlnc. 

fhould  you  be  Interested  in  looklnf  st  either  one  or  both 
of  these  suites,  plesse  let  us  tcnov;  and  *e  elll  be  sost 
happy  to  she*  thea  to  you  st  your  eanvenienee. 

fours  very  truly. 

uKitno  co-ipnuTjn  associatio* 


3.  B.  faith 

ab 


Semiblocked  Letter,  224  Words,  Elite 


Extreme  Blocked  Letter,  173  Words,  Pica 


JUNE.  1953 
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There  were  668,000  want  ads  published  in  the 
Neiv  York  Times  in  1951.  Surely,  the  insertion  of  these 
want  ads  by  tens  of  thousand  of  emi^oyers  and 
agencies  was  predicated  on  the  tacit  belief  Aat  pros¬ 
pective  employees  in  quest  of  a  job  would  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ads. 

But  reading  a  want  ad  intelligently  is  a  difRcult  task 
requiring  specific  training,  as  a  perusal  erf  the  accompanying 
illustrations  will  show.  Most  teachers  and  textbooks  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  aiwtvering  want  ads.  We 
must  not  forget  or  overlook  the  fact  that  reading  the  want 
ad  intelligently  comes  first. 

■  Getting  Your  Students  Interested— 

•  Discussion  of  Sources  of  Employment.  Most  clerical- 
practice  and  secretarial-practice  classes  devote  time  to  dis¬ 
cussions  of  sources  of  employment.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
elicit  such  sources  as  private  and  public  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  state  employment  agencies,  newspaper  w'ant  ads,  signs 
in  store  windows  or  on  factory  billboards,  friends  and 
relatives,  school  or  union  placement  bureaus,  technical  pub¬ 
lications,  radio,  and  many  others.  Most  students  also  know 
that  newspaper  want  ads  are  the  single  most  important 
avenue  to  employment.  Time  should  be  set  aside,  therefore, 
for  an  adequate  discussion  of  how  to  read  them  intelligently. 

•  Classified  Ads  in  General.  A  discussion  of  classified 
advertisements  in  general  should  precede  the  discussion  of 
want  ads  in  particular.  Instruct  tlie  students  to  bring  into 
class  a  copy  of  a  popular  local  newspajjer  containing  a  classi¬ 
fied  section.  The  ensuing  class  discussion  should  include  such 
points  as  the  purpose  of  the  classified  section,  the  cost  of 
classified  ads,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  classified 
ads,  etc. 

Under  the  guidanc'c  of  the  teacher,  the  class  should 
inspect  the  classified  advertising  section,  noting  especially 
the  types  of  headings  used  (Houses  for  Sale,  OflBces  for 
Rent,  Merchandise  for  Sale,  Business  Opportunities,  Help 
Wanted— Female,  etc.),  to  make  the  finding  of  advertise¬ 
ments  easier. 

•  The  “Help  Wanted"  Section.  Attention  should  then  be 
focused  on  the  four  common  Help- Wanted  sections: 

1.  Help  Wanted  Female— Agencies 
2.  Help  Wanted— Female 
3.  Help  Wanted  Male— Agencies 
4.  Help  Wanted— Male 

It  is  also  wise  to  introduce  at  this  point,  the  Situations 
Wanted  section,  to  discuss  its  significance  and  purpose,  and 
to  note  how  it  differs  from  the  Help  Wanted  section. 

•  Aids  for  Finding  Want  Ads.  By  inspecting  their  news¬ 
papers,  students  can  discover  that 

1.  Help  Wanted  ads  are  ananged  alphabetically  by  job  titles 
and  other  descriptise  words. 

2.  Most  clerical,  secretarial,  and  bookkeeping  ads  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  c'ertain  key  descriptive  words  with  wliich  job  seekers 
should  be  familiar. 

For  instance,  here  are  many  of  the  important  introduc¬ 
tory  words  for  clerical,  secretarial,  and  bookkeeping  posi¬ 
tions  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  .Veto  York  Times  in 
the  Help  Wanted— Female  section; 

Accounts  Clerk,  Assistant  Bookkeeper,  Bookkeeper,  Biller-Clerk, 
Biller-Typist,  Cashier,  Clerk,  Clerk-Typist,  Comptometer  Oper¬ 
ator,  Dictaphone  Owrator,  File  Clerk,  General  Office  Worker, 
Girls,  Office,  Payroll  Clerk,  Receptionist,  Recrationist-Typist, 
Receptionist-Switchboard,  Secretary,  Statistical  Typist,  Stenog¬ 
rapher,  Switchboard  Operator,  Trainee,  Typists,  Young  Lady,  etc. 

■  Down  to  Brass  Tacks!  — 

•  Preliminary  Activity.  The  teacher  should  mark  off  four 
or  five  exceptionally  difficult  want  ads  and  should  then 
draw  from  the  class  their  ideas  on  the  following  problems 
tlrat  face  the  want-ad  reader: 


« 


•ppMr*d  1b  tlM 
■»nt  lBt«lllc»otl7, 

■NOiMtlBC  vlth 


follOBllXS  Ivlp  ■BIltBd  BdVBrtf  MMntl 
m  Ton  TUBES  p*««aUy.  Cbb  fog  r«B4  thBM 
•BidBrctBndSaf  tb*  •bbravlBtiana,  Mtbod  •t  «< 
th*  uUrj  orf«r*4,  Bta.t 


tr«lM*a,  US  4r«4».  ^|bt  iM&p 
pertoB  only.  Kiln*  Broa.,  Itt  1.  31  St.» 

ClarlMl-fyylnc*  Tam.  M.  { 

15  1.  40tb,  n.  soe 


ClarkJ  Ban  aff  «k.  BBtn.  a»e  fgt,  1b  typ,  u 
XTTOS  Ttaa* 

Clark.  $160  BO,  parladto  tna  ta  $500.  35  bra, 
'typ.  fraa  bo^ltallsatloB*  16  Bln  frm  nnbta 

116  Baaaau  5t. 


Ml  tar  M.  aitb/aut 
■erlay  Aganey* 


Typlat.  5$d.  all  aapleyaa  baoaflta.  naat  bm.  eoBgaalal  at«ea* 
pMra,  adding  aaahlDa  axp.  $40.  in  5>1717 

TyiFlata.  Sal  atarta  at  $41.  Rag  aasl-amual  ine.  firat  4  yra. 
64.  praHt  ibarlBg  plan,  aMd  air  eond  off,  fraa  boa  k  aad  plana, 
pd  aaaatlona.  Pook  ef  tba  Bocth  OltA.  546  Budaon  St. »  ITC 

nia  eiaik.  typing.  Inaap.  ta  Tt  yra,  A«l  aaport.  $4&>60,  mall 
off.  36i  hra.  DaaTd'a.  6t  1.  14  St..  VTl 

nia  Clam.  BS  grad,  hnaal  typ,  at  bandar,  raply  atatlng  aga. 
aebaoUag,  arp,  k  aalary  asp.  mbe9  TiawB 

Tyylat  •  faat  and  aea,  aal  emnanaurata  attb  ability,  ataclatiaal 
ab,  nat  e«,  rla  Tlnaa  Sg.,  axp.  ataady.  plaaa  aurr.  Xdl  Tlaas 

Tevng  lady  (t)  I.  S.  grada,  lita  typ,  earaar  appy,  SO  PKI,  booua 
k  aacatloa.  llbaral  diaeounta.  lam  .Iganey,  16  ■.  4C  St,,  BTC 


4a  yoa  bava  juat  aaan,  aant  ada  eontaln  a  grant  aani 
alatlana  In  ordar  to  aava  apaaa  and  aonay  far  tha  adrartl 
do  tba  folloarlng  aoMon  abbrarlattona  rapraaantt 


*ppty 


iHllfc  Sehoal] 


typ  (atatlatleal 


Training  materials  like  these  two  pages,  easily 


Teach  Them  How 


IORDAN  HALE,  of  Eastern  District 


1.  The  use  of  abbreviations,  as  in  the  accompanying  list. 

2.  The  use  of  many  expressions  with  which  students  may  not 
be  familiar,  as  A-1  company,  national  company.  Cal  Friday, 
excellent  prrferred,  etc. 

3.  The  interpretation  of  items— how  much  a  week  is  $160  a 
month? 

4.  Factual  information— knowing  what  a  key-punch  machine 
is;  what  a  statistical  tymist  does;  the  meaning  of  hospitalization, 
pensions,  bonuses,  profit-sharing  plans,  etc. 

After  this  discussion,  students  will  quickly  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  further  study. 

•  Illustrative  Materials.  It  is  advisable  at  this  point  to 
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of  illustrative  material,  many  teachers  will  wish  to  use 
different  methods  or  will  modify  the  ones  suggested  here. 

*•  Homework— Yes  or  ^o?  The  illustrative  material  may 
serve  as  the  b.asis  for  an  excellent  homework  assignment. 
Or,  it  may  be  worked  out  in  class  under  the  teacher’s 
direct  supers'ision.  It  depends  on  the  individual  teacher, 
school,  and  class. 

■  Using  the  Illustrative  Material— 

•  The  Want  Ads.  Students  should  first  copy  each  want 
ad,  spelling  out  all  abbrevations.  .\fter  checking  the  work, 
the  class  should  discuss  each  ad,  stressing  the  significance 
of  the  many  different  points,  for  example: 

Why  do  firms  print  their  address  in  full?  Their  phone  number? 

A  box  number? 

What  is  meant  by  TO  $40? 

What  does  $45-$50  mean?  How  much  should  you  ask  for? 
On  what  basis  will  the  employer  finally  determine  the  salary? 
What  is  the  significance  of  J-girf  office  or  smaU  office? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  working  in 
large  and  small  offices? 

How  would  you  handle  the  phrase  state  salary.  Is  this  a  fair 
question?  Why  is  it  asked? 

Why  do  firms  offer  such  benefits  as  hospitalization,  pensions, 
profit-sharing  plans,  discounts,  bonuses,  etc.?  What  are  they? 

$160  a  montli  is  equal  to  how  much  money  a  week?  Why 
do  firms  indicate  salary  by  the  month  instead  of  by  the  week? 

Why  do  agencies  sometimes  advertise  in  the  non-agency  sec¬ 
tion?  What  does  no  fee  mean  when  appearing  in  an  agency  ad? 

A  discussion  of  such  jxrints  will  serve  a  double  purjrose. 
Students  will  not  only  learn  how  to  read  a  want  ad,  but 
they  will  receive  sound  vocational  guidance  as  well.  The 
question  of  the  kind  of  office  to  work  in,  conditions  of  work, 
the  opportunity  to  meet  people  one’s  own  age,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  and  to  advance  on  the  job,  the  prospect  of 
meeting  interesting  and  stimulating  persons— all  these  are 
important  considerations  that  are,  unfortunately,  frequently 
disregarded  by  job  seekers  or  relegated  to  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  Most  job  applicants  are  interested 
only  in  salary. 

Here,  also,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  wide  variety  of  office  jobs  open  to  them— 
from  the  of)eration  of  business  machines  that  they  can 
readily  learn  on  the  job,  to  the  many  kinds  of  clerical  jobs 
and  duties  for  which  they  have  received  general  training 
in  high  school,  and  the  different  levels  of  secretarial  work. 

•  The  Abbreviations.  Students  should  next  write  out,  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  duplicated  material,  the  list  of 
abbreviatioas,  paying  meticulous  attention  to  spelling. 
Checking  the  exercises  shmdd  take  into  account  not  only 
the  accuracy  of  deciphering  the  abbreviations,  hut  of  the 
spelling  as  well. 

Stress  the  fact  that  several  abbreviations  are  often  used 
for  the  same  word— seci/  or  secty  for  secretary;  oj>j)y  or  oppty 
for  opportunity;  kn  or  knowl  for  knowledge,  etc.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  an  abbreviation  may  stand  for  more  than  one  word, 
depending  on  the  context  in  which  it  appears— sm  for  some 
or  small;  adv  for  advertisinf’  or  advancement,  etc. 

The  teacher  should  then  discuss  with  the  class  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  significance  of  the  listerl  abbreviations  not  previously 
mentioned  in  the  want-ad  .section  but  which  may  need 
addKional  explanation;  for  instance,  $40  plus,  Jr  T yp,  FC  bk, 
tm  tak  chg,  PBX,  bkftrd  bk,  etc.  Furthermore,  here  is  addi¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  vocational  guidance  in  a  discussion 
of  such  items  as  .Airline  Clerks,  Insurance  Firm,  Engineering 
Office,  Brokerage  House,  etc. 

■  Winding  Up  the  Learning  Unit— 

As  a  final  activity,  students  should  be  reejuired  to  read  a 
current  want-ad  section  and  to  select  at  least  five  ads  in 
which  they  might  Ire  interested.  They  should  then  copy 
the  ads,  spelling  out  the  abbreviations;  and  they  should 
attach  specific  reasons  explaining  why  they  chose  the  ads. 
The  class  is  now  ready  for  lessons  on  “How  to  Answer 
a  Want  Ad.” 


Itu  — t‘l  liiAn  — cffrU 


(oalcttUtor 


•ith/out 
•sp/lMXfd 
U  tTp9 


•trl  sUt  (•trllw  cUtm) 
•r  elk* 

•eeti  elk 


goontlnk  elerk) 


ttlCTt) 


(ebqut 


pt  tim  (part  tt— ) _ 

ttlllla  ta*  (■Uilnry  ben*—) 


duplicated  for  your  class,  are  a  help  when  you 


to  Read  Want  Ads 


High  School,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 


distribute  specially  prepared  materials  similar  to  those 
illustrated,  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  lessons;  in 
this  manner,  the  teacher  (ian  easily  fcxnis  the  attention  of 
the  entire  class  on  the  same  representative  selection  of 
want  ads  and  frequently  used  abbreviations,  and  he  can 
stress  those  items  tliat  he  thinks  need  emphasis. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  teachers,  in  preparing  this 
duplicated  material,  to  inspect  their  own  local  newspapers 
c'arefully  and  to  draw  up  a  list  of  want  ads  and  abbreviations 
reflecting  their  own  community  ’s  usages  and  practices. 

While  I  recommend  the  foUowiirg  procedures  for  the  use 


My  favorite  devices  for 


Teaching  shorthand  is  fun,  and  so  is  learning  it. 
But  using  the  same  jwttem  day  after  day,  even  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  can  lx‘c-ome  pretty  routine.  So,  although  I 
adhere  closely  to  the  pattern  that  the  authors  of  Gregg 
Simplified  have  provided  in  their  textbooks,  I  do  take  the 
lilx'rty  of  varying  their  pnxedures. 

■  My  Students  Learn  How  to  Study— 

My  students  are  college  students.  We  use  the  Functional 
.Mt'thod  of  Gregg  Simplified,  and  we  deviate  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  precepts  of  the  Functional  Methtxl  in  only  two  re¬ 
gards:  I  introduce  new-matter  dictation  at  the  end  of 
th<H)ry  Lesson  54,  and  I  have  raised  the  goals  they’re  ex¬ 
pected  to  attain  quite  a  bit. 

After  the  first  two  days,  during  which  some  time  is  lost 
to  administrative  matters,  we  plunge  right  in  and  cover  a 
lesson  a  day.  This  is  possible,  I  lielieve,  because  of  two 
things  that  I  stress.  First,  I  encourage  students  to  read  their 
shorthand  assignments  aloud  and  to  repeat  reading  them 
until  the  assignments  can  be  read  fluentlv  without  using 
the  key  in  the  hack  of  the  book.  My  second  stress  is  on 
efficient  use  of  the  key  itself:  we  use  the  “two-finger 
methixl”  of  study.  In  this  method,  the  forefinger  of  each 
hand  is  used— one  on  the  shorthaixl  and  the  other  on  the 
key.  The  forefingers  keep  the  place;  and,  so,  solving  a 
problem  outline  is  simply  a  matter  of  flipping  back  and 
forth.  This  is  so  imptxtant  that  I  devote  the  better  jrart  of 
two  class  ix'ricxls  diming  the  first  week  or  two  in  observing 
the  class  study.  I  tell  students  to  use  the  key  immediately 
when  they  hesitate. 

■  Do  You  Use  “Spot  Writing''?— 

Writing  is  intrixluced  in  Lesson  19.  At  this  point,  the 
class  is  reading  well  and  is  ipiite  enthusiastic  when  I  say, 
“Bring  pen  and  notelxxik  to  class  tomorrow.”  They  do, 
loo;  there  Ls  no  question  alniut  pens;  the  students  bring 
them.  In  the  first  writing,  I  follow'  the  authors’  procedure— 
and  my  students  write  like  veterans,  possibly  liecause  they 
can  read  like  experts. 

Aft(*r  the  students  have  Ix'en  writing  for  a  week  or  so, 

I  intrixluce  tlumi  to  “spot  writing’’;  As  I  spell  and  write 
an  outline  on  the  Iniard,  I  have  the  students  sjrell  and  say 
the  word  after  me,  at  the  same  time  writing  the  new  word 
in  their  notelMHiks  while  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  chalk- 
Ixjard.  They  write  in  one  place-in  one  “sirot.”  “Sixrt  writing” 
is  done  in  all  my  shorthand  classes. 

In  my  dict:ition  classes,  basically  1  use  the  ordinary 
Minute  Plan,  with  thorough  previews.  You  know  the  rou¬ 
tine;  Suppose  a  class  is  working  for  HO  wortls  a  minute  on 
new  material;  1  preview  the  first  100  words  of  a  fixe-minute 
take;  I  dictate  the  first  60  w'ords  in  the  first  minute,  the 
first  75  words  in  the  second  minute,  the  first  90  words  in  die 
third  minute,  the  first  100  words  in  the  fourth  minute; 
now  I  preview  the  .second  1(K)  words  of  the  take,  and 
laiild  from  60  to  75  to  90  to  I(K)  on  it;  I  continue  thrcxigh 
all  five  one-minutes  of  the  copy,  finallv  combining  the  whole 
take  at  80  words  a  minute. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dictation  but  very  little  reading 
bac-k  in  my  classes.  When  an  individual  d(x?s  read  back, 
the  rest  of  the  class  rewrite  the  material  over  their  short¬ 
hand  notes,  thereby  getting  .still  more  dictation  and  s-till 
more  prac-tice. 


■  “Orthodox,”  Yet  There’s  Variety- 

Now,  though  the  fori‘going  is  mv  basic  plan,  I  do  inject  a 
great  deal  of  variety  in  day-by-day  class  meetings.  Some¬ 
times.  for  example,  I  dk'tate  a  sentence  and  have  the  class 
write  it  over  and  over  for  a  minute,  to  .see  how  many  times 
each  student  can  WTite  it  in  that  time;  then  A  quick  jxill  of 
the  class  is  exciting— a  triumphant  moment. 

I  may  have  students  read  cold  notes,  dictated  diree  or 
four  days  lx*fore.  Sometimes  I  use  what  my  students  call 
“the  broken  record.”  The  classes  like  this  very  much.  I  take 
a  letter  from  the  homework  assignment  and,  while  dictat¬ 
ing  it,  repeat  a  phrase  or  wiird  several  times,  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  tlie  speed  of  dictating  the  phrase  or  word  Ixjfore 
going  on.  I  work  through  the  whole  letter  in  this  manner; 
then  I  finally  dictate  it  at  a  rate  that  is  well  alxjve  the 
normal  writing  rate  of  the  class. 

Now  and  then  1  use  another  procedure  that  students 
seem  to  enjoy— “dry-pen  writing.”  I  dictate  a  letter  from 
the  text  and  have  them  follow  in  the  Ixxik,  writing  the 
outlines  (with  the  dry  end  of  a  pen  or  mechanical  pencil) 
ever  those  in  the  textlxxik.  Then  I  dictate  the  take  again, 
this  time  having  the  students  write  in  their  notebooks 
hut  keep  their  eyes  on  the  text.  Finally,  with  textbooks 
closed  and  regular  pens  in  use,  1  dictate  the  entire  letter  a 
third  time  w’hile  students  take  it  in  their  notelxxiks— and 
well! 

■  Putting  Variety  into  Homework  Assignments- 
Homework,  without  the  zest  and  competitive  spirit  of 

the  classroom,  can  be  especially  monotonous.  Wlienever  I 
feel  that  my  class  is  sinking  into  a  homework  rut,  I  vary 
the  procedure  for  writing  the  assignments.  I  may,  for 
example,  direct  the  students  to  write  only  in  the  left  column 
of  the  notebook,  leaving  the  right  column  blank.  Then,  if 
they  pause  or  hesitate  on  an  outline  or  phrase,  they  are 
to  swing  over  to  the  right-hand  column  and  practice  that 
outline  until  it  is  smooth  and  easy  for  thtrn  to  write.  .After 
going  through  the  assignment  in  tliis  way  once,  the  stu¬ 
dents  then  write  it  straight  tlmmgh  once  again.  I  have 
had  many  students  write  an  assignment  three  times  be¬ 
cause,  with  minds  fix^used  on  .smixith  w’riting,  they  felt 
that  they  needed  additional  drill  even  after  writing  the 
homework  a  second  time. 

Sometimes  I  have  the  students  do  their  homework  by 
what  I  call  my  “three-line  plan.”  This  is  more  or  less  a 
form  of  auto-dictation.  The  student  writes  the  assignment 
on  every  third  line;  when  the  entire  lesson  is  completed,  he 
clo.st>s  his  IxKik  and  goes  back  and  writes  on  the  secsind  line, 
reading  aloud  from  the  first  line  written.  The  third  step, 
of  course,  is  to  go  back  and  write  on  the  third  line,  read¬ 
ing  from  the  second  line  of  copy.  Students  like  tfiis,  too. 

Mv  classes  all  subscribe  to  Today’s  Secretary  magazine. 
Periiidically,  for  a  real  break  in  homework  practice,  I  give 
them  a  reading  assignment  from  the  shortharxl  stories  in 
the  magazine.  How’  they  welcome  .such  an  assignment  and 
enjoy  doing  it! 

One  thing  is  well  established:  In  all  homework  assign¬ 
ments  the  students  know'  that  they  must— well,  should— read 
the  lesson  several  times  Ixxfore  w'riting  it;  and  “reading  it’ 
means  reading  it  aloud,  and  fluently.— Afrs.  Jane  II.  O’Neill, 
Univer.sity  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland. 
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These  six  students  and  their  instructor  (center), 


Mr.  George  Drescher,  were  part  of  group  that  had  a 


Store  for  a  Week 


•  GLORIA  CLEMENTS 

Like  many  other  schools,  the  Senior  High  School 
in  Baldwin,  New  York,  boasts  a  practical  retailing 
course  that  permits  students  to  work  after  school 
in  stores  and  to  apply  hours  of  learning  to  hours  of 
earning;  but,  unlike  any  other  high  school  of  which 
we  know,  this  school  actually  set  up  a  business— a  store 
—and  ran  it  for  a  week.  It  sold  real  merchandise  to  real 
people  for  real  cash  and  made  a  real  profit. 

The  school  did?  Well,  the  retailing  pupils  in  the 
business  department  of  Baldwin  High  did.  With  the 
guidance  of  George  Drescher,  their  instructor,  they 
conducted  a  co-operative  retail  store  with  fifty  lines 
of  merchandise.  It  was  last  May  17  to  May  24,  in  a 
newly  vacated  and  freshly  redecorateil  store  across  the 
street  from  the  Baldwin  Post  Office,  right  in  the  middle 
of  town. 

It  was  work,  but  working  together  was  good  fun,  too; 
and  meeting  the  genuinely  interested  public  in  the 
students’  very  own  store  primed  their  alertness  and 
poise.  The  hope  of  making  real  money  (for  the  D.E. 
scholarship  fund)  sparked  their  endeavors  with  extra 
zest,  made  selling  real  and  earnest. 

■  How  It  All  Started— 

The  foundation  for  the  project  was  laid  back  in  the 


first  semester,  the  fall  term,  with  a  thorough  study  of 
an  imaginary  business  and  all  its  needs,  from  capital 
to  cases,  from  know-how  to  nails.  Soon  the  students 
were  appreciating  and  understanding  the  intricate  pat¬ 
terns  of  stocking,  accounting,  inventorying,  packaging, 
selling,  and  all  the  other  modem  retail  matters  that 
Mr.i  Drescher  was  teaching  in  Retailing  I.  From  this 
study  generated  the  wish  and  the  plan  for  a  real  store 
of  their  own. 

During  each  of  his  three  years  at  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Drescher  has  led  his  seniors  into  a  different,  interesting, 
and  valuable  project  of  some  kind.  This  time  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  the  leading;  they  led  him  into  the  store 
business. 

As  plans  were  formulated,  ideas— like  popcorn— burst 
out  all  over  the  room  from  pupils  and  teacher  alike. 
The  talents  and  strengths  of  every  girl  and  boy  were 
exploited;  so,  each  pupil  contributed  (and  was  aware 
that  he  contributed)  an  important  part  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Everyone  was  on  at  least  one  committee;  and 
everyone  voted  for  the  chairman  and  the  management, 
which  comprised  a  store  manager,  an  assistant  manager, 
a  head  cashier,  an  accountant,  a  publicity  director,  two 
display  directors,  and  an  artist.  Mr.  Drescher  acted  in 
an  advisory  capacity  and  ttM)k  charge  of  co-ordinating 
the  whole  project. 


JUNE.  19.53 
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**baldwin  hi^t 
retail  store 


FRONT  OF  mimeographed  handbill  distributed 
to  4,000  Baldwin  (New  York)  homes.  This 
article  resulted  from  the  author's  reading  one 
of  the  handbills  during  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Baldwin;  she  is  a  professional  writer,  not 'a 
business  teacher. 


B  Getting  Set  Up  for  Business- 

Two  solid  months  of  preparation 
preceded  the  occupancy  of  the  store, 
the  last  two  weeks  being  the  most 
harrowing,  as  it  turned  out.  Mer¬ 
chants  were  canvassed;  twenty-one 
became  “co-operating  merchants”  by 
providing,  at  cost,  the  goods  the 
students  sold  in  their  store. 

The  date  of  the  project  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  merchants,  who  for 
obvious  reasons  favored  the  week 
after  Mother’s  Day  and  before  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day;  hence,  May  17-24. 

Publicity  was  resoundingly  thor¬ 
ough.  Talks  were  given  to  fourteen 
groups,  including  the  local  PTA’s, 
Lions,  Kiwanis,  Masons,  and  Board 
of  Trade.  Six  stories  appeared  in 
four  newspapers,  with  pictures— even 
to  a  full-page  spread  in  the  Long 
Island  Sunday  section  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Four  thousand 
handbills  were  distributed  from 
house  to  house.  Fifty  posters  were 
placed  in  store  windows,  and  daily 
radio  announcements  were  made 
during  the  week  over  local  radio 
station  WHLI. 

On  opening  day  there  were  the 
usual  Opening  Day  promotions,  and 
then  some— 225  carnations  were  giv¬ 
en  to  the  ladies,  and  chewing  gum 
was  given  to  the  children  who  visited 
the  store.  A  large  and  handsome 
store  sign  was  donated  by  a  local 
sign-painting  firm,  and  a  free  adver¬ 
tisement  was  placed  in  the  local 
Shopping  News  weekly  paper. 


■  For  a  Moment,  Catastrophe- 

On  Nfay  3,  two  weeks  before  the 
opening,  ail  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  except  for  one  hair-raising 
catastrophe. 

“No  store!”  wailed  Mr.  Drescher, 
in  reminiscence  the  other  day.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  vacant  stores  had  one  after 
another  been  denied  them— then 
they  got  one.  “We  had  a  store  all 
cleaned  up  and  painted— then  it  was 
sold  out  from  under  us!” 

May  3.  The  merchants  and  the 
students  were  trying  to  compute  how 
much  goods  and  equipment  would 
be  needed— without  knowing  where 
and  liow  they  would  locate. 

“But  the  Board  of  Trade  was  very 
co-operative,”  Mr.  Drescher  recalls 
thankfully.  “They  found  us  a  store 
that  was  being  vacated  that  very 
week.  The  father  of  one  of  our  high 
school  students  owned  it,  and  he 
w’as  glad  to  let  us  use  it.” 

An  empty  store.  No  fixtures,  no 
equipment  of  any  sort;  but  it  was 
theirs  for  a  week  and  a  day.  Again, 
with  the  speed  of  practice  and  of 
pressure,  the  appropriate  committees 
got  to  work  at  cleaning,  painting, 
and  looking  up  erjuipment.  Display 
cases  of  ten  assorted  colors  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  six  sources  and  harmo¬ 
nized  by  the  judicious  use  of  shelf 
and  crepe  paper;  general  lighting 
and  spotlights  were  donated. 

Then  the  merchandise  was  assem¬ 
bled,  identifying  posters  were  hung, 
books  were  set  up  (with  code  num¬ 
bers  for  the  different  contributing 
merchants),  the  window  was  deco¬ 
rated,  and  the  doors  were  opened  on 
schedule. 

■  They’re  In  Business— 

It  was  a  full-time  store,  open  from 
nine  to  six.  The  students  kep>t  three- 
hour  shifts,  9-12,  12-3,  and  3-6,  losing 
only  six  hours  of  class  work  with 
other  teachers.  But,  by  pre-arrange¬ 
ment,  every  student  made  up  every 
assignment— in  most  cases,  ahead  of 
time.  The  two  managers  did  miss 
more  school  time,  for  they  each  had 
to  be  on  duty  in  the  store  for  half  a 
day;  but  they  were  capable  students 
who  worked  well  ahead  in  their 
other  subjects  before  the  store  was 
opened.  The  other  teachers  were 
very  co-operative;  many  turned  out 
to  be  good  customers,  too. 

All  the  students  took  turns  in  all 
the  roles  that  must  be  filled  in  a  busi¬ 
ness;  thus  all  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  entire  business  of  operating 


a  small  retail  store.  Mr.  Drescher  and 
Mr.  Charles  Spratt,  head  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  business  department,  both  feel 
that  the  young  people  gained  invalu¬ 
able  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  merchants,  too,  gained  by 
their  co-operation.  They  enjoyed 
long-range  gaiirs,  of  course,  in  terms 
of  better-trained  workers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  future.  But  they  gained 
at  once,  too,  through  the  free  pub¬ 
licity,  of  the  most  favorable  kind, 
that  accrued  to  them. 

For  example,  the  handbill  tlrat 
went  to  just  about  every  house  in 
Baldwin  enumerated  the  names  of 
the  twenty-one  co-operating  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  names  of  their  estab¬ 
lishments  were  included  in  nearly  all 
the  announcements  and  news  re¬ 
leases. 

Moreover,  at  each  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  students’  store  there 
was  a  large  placard  bearing  the  name 
of  the  contributing  merchant,  such 
as: 

HARDWARE 


Whitehead’s  Store 
Co-operating  Merchant 

And  there  were  some  merchants 
big  enough  to  ^ell  the  school,  frankly, 
that  the  opportunity  to  co-operate  in 
the  project  did  much  to  stir  their 
own  sales  staffs  to  new  interest,  too. 

Financially?  Everyone  concerned 
is  proud  to  record  that,  after  all  costs 
Irad  been  paid,  the  store  had  made 
a  profit  of  $200— a  welcome  addition 
to  the  scholarship  fund  that  will  one 
day  send  a  student  on  to  become  a 
distributive  education  college-train¬ 
ed  specialist. 

■  And  a  Final  Query— 

If  one  alert  high  school  can  con¬ 
duct  a  program  so  admittedly  rich, 
cannot  others?  Yours? 

The  project  requires  only  the  co¬ 
operation  of  farsighted  merchants, 
the  leadership  of  an  ingenious  teach¬ 
er,  and  the  willingness  to  work  of  a 
group  of  students  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  distributive  education. 

With  merchants  providing  at  cost 
the  merchandise  sold,  on  a  deposi¬ 
tory  basis,  the  school  need  invest  but 
a  modest  sum  for  paints  and  minor 
supplies;  it  can  hardly  lose  any  mon¬ 
ey.  And  it  can  gain  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  the  best  possible  kind  of 
sound  public  relations,  along  with  a 
richer  training  program. 
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My  favorite  device  for  transcription 


As  A  TEACHER  of  first-year  shorthand,  the  short¬ 
hand  transcriptions  with  which  I  deal  are  written 
in  longhand.  Teachers  are  aware  of  the  poor  * 
ix*ninanship  that  is  common  in  schools  today;  because 
of  this  poor  penmanship,  I  was  forced  to  work  out  a 
plan  that  would  relieve  me  of  checking  many  test 
papers.  My  eyes  just  couldn’t  stand  the  strain  of  trying 
to  decipher  some  of  the  longhand  turned  in  by  my 
students! 

■  I  Bought  a  Lot  of  Colored  Pencils— 

How  did  1  solve  the  problem?  For  seventy-five  cents 
I  bcught  enough  colored  pencils  to  last  for  a  semester’s 
checking.  Why  use  colored  pencils?  To  resolve  any 
doubts  as  to  w’hether  Jane  Doe  slipped  in  a  comma  while 
checking,  or  added  another  o  to  the  word  “too,”  I  de¬ 
cided  to  use  the  colored  pencils;  Jane  would  not  add  a 
bright  red  o  or  a  green  comma! 

Let  us  say  that  we  are  in  the  early  stages;  your  dicta¬ 
tion  is  at  40  words  a  minute.  All  students  will  bo  tran¬ 
scribing  the  40-word-a-minute-test  letter.  At  this  point, 
every  student  will  be  checking  the  same  letter.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  a  student  check  his  own  paper,  but  usually 
1  have  the  papers  exchanged.  Why?  Is  it  because  I 
think  the  student  will  be  dishonest?  No;  my  main  reason 
in  having  papers  exchanged  is  for  the  detection  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  errors.  As  I  slowly  read  the  letter 
aloud,  the  students  follow  and  check  any  errors  that 
appear.  If  a  student  corrects  his  own  paper,  he  will  not 
ask  how  to  spell  a  word  that  he  thinks  is  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly;  more  than  likely,  his  neighbor  will  detect  this 
error. 

After  the  class  has  checked  the  papers,  they  are 
returned  to  the  owners  and  time  is  allowed  for  further 
questions,  if  necessary.  Papers  that  meet  the  95-per¬ 
cent-accuracy  standard  are  then  passed  in  to  me. 

As  for  my  own  re-checking,  it  is  surprising  how  easy 
it  is  to  glance  over  a  paper  that  has  been  checked  with 
colored  pencil  when  you  are  re-checking  for  additional 
errors.  Since  my  grading  is  based  on  the  number  of  test 
letters  transcribed  with  95  per  cent  accuracy,  I  need 
only  make  sure  that  the  student  has  not  exceeded  this 
limit.  I  find  that  the  students  do  an  excellent  job  of 
checking. 

■  But  When  They  Write  More  Than  40  Warn— 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  oiJy  the  first 
stage  of  transcription,  that  stage  in  which  everyone  is 
trying  to  pass  a  40-word-a-minute  test.  We  know  that 
gradually  the  range  within  each  class  widens  until  it  is 
necessary  to  dictate  at  speeds  varying  from  50  to,  per¬ 
haps,  90  words  a  minute.  The  problem  now  appears  to 
lx*  more  complex.  One  surely  couldn’t  take  the  time  to 
read  back  in  any  one  class  the  letters  dictated  at  all 
these  speeds. 


I  collect  all  transcripts,  properly  marked  50,  60,  70, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  each  shorthand  class  period  on  the 
tlay  the  test  is  given.  The  largest  number  of  pajiers  at 
this  widest  range  will  fall  into  the  60-word  and  70- 
word  groups.  If  I  have  two  shorthand  classes,  I  have 
the  one  class  check  all  the  60-word-a-minute  papers  and 
the  other  class,  check  the  70-word  papers— word  for  word. 

Now  what  is  left  for  me  to  check,  word  for  word?  I 
have  five  or  six  letters  at  50  words  a  minute,  three  or 
four  at  80  words  a  minute,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  at  90 
words  a  minute.  I  do  not  finish  checking  a  paper  that 
goes  below  the  limit  of  95  per  cent  accuracy.  There-  ’ 
fore,  among  the  papers  I  have  to  go  over  personally, 
two  or  three  would  probably  be  checked  only  to  the 
point  where  the  number  of  errors  exceeded  the  max¬ 
imum  allowed. 

At  this  point,  you  wonder  whether  I  have  just  enough 
60-word-a-minute  and  70-word-a-minute  papers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly  to  my  two  classes.  On  very  few  occasions 
does  this  perfect  arrangement  develop.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  three  or  four  students  who  do  not  get 
papers  to  check?  The  slower  pupils  are  sometimes  per¬ 
mitted,  during  this  time,  to  do  additional  work  on  brief 
forms  or  phra.ses.  A  student  who  has  been  absent  may 
use  this  time  to  make  up  a  missed  assignment.  An  "A” 
student  is  sometimes  excused  from  checking,  to  do  a 
special  typewriting  or  mimeographing  assignment. 
Todays  Secretary  has  more  than  once  proved  very 
valuable  at  this  time. 

You  may  also  ask,  “What  do  you  do  if  you  have  more 
papers  than  you  have  pupils  in  the  class?”  In  a  case  like 
that,  where  I  have  perhaps  four  or  five  more  60-word 
letters  than  I  have  students  in  the  class  that  is  going  to 
check  the  60-word  papers,  I  give  some  of  the  better 
students  two  good  papers  to  check.  These  students  very 
often  have  less  trouble  checking  two  good  papers  than 
some  other  student  may  have  in  checking  one  poor  one. 

Probably  most  teachers  have  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  checking  transcription  papers  without  read¬ 
ing  every  letter  word  for  word;  but,  if  your  students 
are  not  taking  part  in  the  checking,  they  are  missing  a 
valuable  learning  experience. 

■  Maybe  You  Could  Do  It  with  Typed  Papers,  Too— 

.\lthough  I  have  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  first- 
year  shorthand,  I  believe  that  this  method  of  checking 
could  also  be  used  satisfactorily  with  typewritten  tran¬ 
scripts.  Because  the  mailable  transcript  is  the  only 
acceptable  one  in  many  advanced  shorthand  classes, 
the  teacher  of  second-year  shorthand  may  want  to 
deviate  somewhat  from  the  plan  I  have  described;  but 
she  certainly  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  check  every 
word  in  every  letter— Afarion  £.  Fosdick,  McCaskey 
High  School,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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An  accounting  board  C 1 )  i>  light,  portodole.  It  in  studded 
with  pegs  that  hold  forms  in  alignment.  In  a  payroll 
set,  lor  example,  the  clerk  interleaves  carbons  with 
(2}  payroll  journal  fprm,  (3)  compensation  record,  and 
(4)  pay  check.  In  one  writing,  clerk  records  all  needed 
information;  he  needs  to  prove  only  the  journal  record. 


payroll  journal 


Now  They're  Doing  Bookkeeping  on 


The  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  of  double-  eral  blank  pages  for  future  entries  for 
entr>’ accounting  have  remained  un-  each  of  the  accounts?  (Future  needs 
changed  since  the  days  of  Pacioli  in  couldn’t  always  be  estimated,  so  one  ac- 
the  fifteenth  century.  P’or  every  debit  count  might  be  found  in  three  or  four 
there  mtist  still  lx-  an  equal  credit.  As-  different  sections  of  the  ledger.) 
sets  still  etjual  liabilities  plus  capital.  Bookkeepers  in  those  days  stood  (or 
But  here  the  similarity  of  old  and  new  sat  on  tall  stools)  at  a  long,  high  desk, 
ends.  Accemnting  procedures  today  bear  making  their  entries  in  beautiful  Spen- 
about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  pro-  cerian  script.  Desks  had  to  be  long 
cedures  of  even  fifty  years  ago  as  today’s  becaase  some  of  the  journals  were  as 
Cadillac  lx?ars  to  the  mcxlieval  ox  cart,  much  as  seven  feet  long  when  opened. 
■  As  Keeping  Bcxrks—  (Columnar  jcnirnals  usually  had  a  col- 

Lc't’s  brief!)  see  how  “shirtsleeve”  ac-  umn  for  each  account  in  the  General 
counting,  the  actual  work  of  creating  Ledger. 

the  records  and  entcTing  the  figures  in  C'arbon  paper  had  not  been  accepted 
the  Ixxiks  of  aLX-ount,  h;Ls  changed  since  as  yet.  C^opies  of  letters  were  made  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  "lettc^r  press”  a  sort  of  hectograph  proc- 

In  those  days,  records  were  kept  in  ess  by  which  an  impression  of  the  ink 
heavy,  bound  books.  Can  you  imagine  from  the  letter  was  transferred  to  the 
the  weight  of  a  ledger  thick  encxigh  to  back  of  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  through 
hou.se*  alxuit  fj(K)  accounts,  leaving  sev-  which  the  impression  could  be  read. 


■  Enter  LeM>se-Leaf  Sheets— 

It  wasn’t  until  just  prior  to  the  1920’s 
that  the  cumbersome,  inflexible  bound 
books  gave  way  to  binders  with  loose- 
leiaf  sheets.  Loose-leaf  journals  gained 
acceptance  some  time  before  loose-leaf 
ledgers  were  accepted.  Businessmen 
wcTe  afraid  that  l^ger  sheets  might 
easily  be  lost  or  removed. 

L(X)se-leaf  ledgers  and  jcmrnals  were 
a  tremendous  improvement  over  bound 
lxx)ks.  Accounts  cculd  ntrw  be  kept 
strictly  in  order,  according  to  the  chart 
of  accounts.  Subsidiary  ledgers  coiJd 
be  divided  so  that  several  people  could 
work  on  the  accounts  receivable  or  pay¬ 
able  postings  at  one  time. 

By  this  time,  typenvriters  had  been 
popularized  and  carbon  paper  had 
gained  universal  acc*eq)tance.  The  old- 
fashioned  letter  press,  for  making  copies 
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of  letters,  was  discarded.  Adding  ma¬ 
chines  became  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  in  every  office. 

®  Then,  Accounting  Machines— 

The  type^writer  and  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine  were  then  combined,  together 
with  a  cx)llating  device  for  bringing  the 
forms  together,  to  produce  the  book¬ 
keeping  machine. 

This  was  another  giant  stride  in 
speeding  up  accounting  prlxx^dures. 
Sales  journal,  accounts  receivable  ledg¬ 
er,  and  customer’s  statement  tHuild  now 
l)e  bnnight  together  and  posted  in  one 
operation. 

The  pa>Toll  and  accounts  payable 
functions  could  also  be  accompli.shed  on 
the  accounting  machine. 

■Many  smaller  businesses,  and  many 
larger  businesses  with  multi-branch  op¬ 
erations,  found  that  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  retiuiretl  to  install  the  aecxninting 
machines  was  piohibitive.  They  also 
di.scovered  that  on  a  single-machine  in¬ 
stallation  where  the  one  machine  was 
expixted  to  handle  all  the  accounting 
functions,  a  breakdown  of  the  machine 
or  the  ab.sence  of  the  trained  operator 
could  briryg  the  accounting  functions  to 
an  abrupt  halt  until  the  machine  was 
back  in  operation. 

■  So,  The  Accounting  Board— 

“Small  business”  has  found  that  the 
accounting  board,  which  gives  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  macliine  without  the  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  fills  a  definite  need. 

“Big  business”  has  found  that  when 
their  machines  have  reached  the  satura¬ 
tion  ix)int,  accounting  Ixiards  can  be 
utilized  to  relieve  the  machines  of 
one  of  the  accounting  functions— this 
function  is  most  frecpiently  payroll.  Pay- 
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roll  departments  like  the  flexibility  of 
ac-counting  boards.  WTien  the  payroll 
takes  a  jump,  another  board  is  added. 

•  The  accounting  board  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  collating  device,  a  means  of 
bringing  related  forms  together  so  that 
identical  information  that  must  be  en¬ 
tered  on  two  or  more  forms  can  be 
entered  on  both  or  all  forms  in  one 
writing  operation. 

Accounting  boards,  in  general,  use 
ix>gs  for  holding  the  forms  in  alignment. 
The  pegs  may  be  fixtxl  or  on  movable 
rails;  they  may  be  round,  oval,  or  rec¬ 
tangular  in  shape.  The  forms  used  on 
accounting  boards  must,  therefore,  be 
punched  with  holes  to  fit  o\  cr  the  pegs. 
The  forms  must  l)e  carefully  designed 
aiKl  manufactured  so  expertly  that, 
w'hen  placixl  on  the  Ixrard,  the  columns 
of  all  related  fonns  will  be  in  perfect 
register.  Entries  can  then  be  made  on 
the  top  form  with  the  assurance  that  the 
same  entry  will  appear  in  the  proper 
space  on  all  additional  forms  on  the 
l>oard. 

•  Variety  of  Boards.  The  operation  of 
accounting  Iwards  will  vary  somewhat 
wath  the  make  of  board  used.  Some  have 
a  fixed  writing  line,  with  a  device  for 
spacing  the  journal  up  one  line  after 
each  entry  has  been  made.  Others  do 
not  have  a  fixed  writing  line,  the  jour¬ 
nal  remaining  stationar>’  on  the  board 
and  the  forms  being  spac-ed  to  register 
automatically  with  the  cross  lines  of  the 
jonmal. 

•  Variety  of  Uses.  Recently  I  had  the 
opi>ortunity  of  leafing  through  the  sam¬ 
ple  file  of  forms  for  aceounting  Imrds 
in  an  office  of  one  of  the  firms  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  marketing  these  devices.  The 
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thing  that  impresst*d  me  most  wasn  t  the 
big  names  of  the  business  world  re¬ 
vealed  on  the  forms  on  file,  but  the 
almost  infinite  Viuriety  of  special  appli¬ 
cations  adapted  to  the  accounting  board. 

Among  these  were  a  receipting  plan 
for  automobile  dealers,  a  system  for 
controlling  rec^eipts  by  collection  agen¬ 
cies,  a  bank  debit-ticket  plan,  a  hospital 
reserv’ations  plan,  a  system  for  control¬ 
ling  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
an  escrow  company,  a  system  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  (X)llection  and  issuing  of 
bhxxl  in  a  bl(Kxl  bank,  a  system  for 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  a  system  for  con¬ 
trolling  rents  for  Federal  Housing  proj- 
wts,  a  lay-away  and  budget-account 
system  for  a  nation-wide  chain  of  ladies 
wtmr  shops,  and  hundreds  <')f  other  ap¬ 
plications  that  I  coidd  mention  if  space 
|H*rmitt€Hl. 

•  Why  Bmrds  Are  Popular.  From 
even  this  brief  list  of  si>ecial  applica¬ 
tions,  it  can  l>e  seen  that  accounting 
Ixrards  are  extremely  versatile.  They  are 
flexible  because  they  are  inexpensive 
and  do  not  recjiiire  trained  operators. 
When  the  volume  of  transactions  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  capacity  of  one  board,  it  costs 
very  little  to  add  another  and  to  assign 
any  office  worker  to  its  operation.  Post¬ 
ing  several  related  forms  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  saves  time  and  thereby  cuts  clerical 
labor  costs;  it  also  eliminates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  transferral  errors. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  advantage 
of  accounting  boards  is  accounting  con¬ 
trol.  Proving  the  journal  proves  the 
accuracy  of  the  detail  posted;  therefore. 
General  Ledger  c-ontrol  accounts  are 
always  in  agreement  with  the  detailed 
accounts. 

>  LUTHER  D.  STEVENS,  C.  P.  A. 

Stevens  &  Lovelady 
San  Mateo,  California 
and  Golden  Cate  College 


Versatility  of  accounting  board 
is  shown  by  this  "set"  of 
forms  used  in  one-time  writing 
of  accounts  receivable; 

(5)  proof  journal,  for  daily 
control;  (6)  statement,  ready 
to  drop  in  the  mail;  (_7')  the 
ledger,  showing  current  balance 
for  instant  reference;  and 
(8)  the  account  aging  and 
follow-up  record.  Proving  the 
journal  automatically  proves 
the  ledger  and  statement. 
Use  of  accounting  board  saves 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  clerical 
time  and  eliminates  armoying 
transferral  errors.  Any  clerk 
quickly  learns  use  of  board. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  SILVER  LOVING  CUP 
for  Hie  best  club  of  papers  from  a  public  high 
school  were  these  students  of  Liberty  Costas', 
at  Penn  High  School.  Verona,  Pennsylvania. 


TOP  HONORS  in  the  Private  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Division  were  won  by  these  students  from 
Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  Academy,  Havana. 
Cuba.  Their  teacher  is  Sr.  Mary  Elizabeth. 


THE  REST  ROOKKcEPINC  CLUB  in  the 
Parochial  High  School  Division  is  this  group 
of  students  taught  by  Sr.  Mary  of  the  Seven 
Dolors.  St.  PatrieV's  Academy,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Hats  Off  to  the  Winners! 


Here  are  the  results  of  BEW"s  16th  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 


This  year,  many  thousands  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
entered  the  16th  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  sponsored  by  Business 
Education  World.  From  all  the  so¬ 
lutions  submitted,  the  judges  have  se- 
li“cted  the  winners  listed  below. 

To  all  wbo  won.  prizes,  BEW  ex¬ 
tends  C^ongratulationsI  To  all  wbo  par¬ 
ticipated,  BEW  says,  “Come  again!” 

■  First-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Silver  Trophy  Cup  to  each  school 
and  the  OfiRcial  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE 
Pin  to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division: 
Penn  High,  V'erona,  Pennsylvania— 
Liberty  Costas 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Patrick’s  Academy,  Washington, 
1).  C.— Sr.  Mary  of  the  Seven  Dolors 
•  Private  School  and  College  Divi- 
skm:  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians 
.Academy,  Havana,  Cuba— Sr.  Mary 
Elizabeth 

■  Second-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division: 
Northbridge  High,  Whitinsville,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts— F.  Warner 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Joseph  High,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
—Sr.  Saint-Matthieu 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Mary’s  School,  Ladysmith, 
British  Columbia,  Canada— Sr.  Maria 
Ass-umpta 

■  Third-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  High 
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School,  Parkersburg,  Iowa— Paul  Phil¬ 
lips 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Ladislaus  High,  Detroit,  Michigan— 
Sr.  M.  Blanche 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 

sion:  Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland, 
Ohio— Sr.  M.  Borromeo  ' 

■  Fourth-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  High 
School,  Hart,  Michigan— £/ise  Dodge 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Angela  Academy,  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada— Sr.  Mary  Ernestine 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 

sion:  Holy  Names  Business  College, 
Montreal,  Canada— Sr.  Af.  Francois 
(T  Assise  ' 

■  Fifth-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  High 
School,  Ayden,  North  Carolina— Mrs. 
Hannah  H.  Allen 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Commercial  High,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland— Sr.  M.  Margaret  Phil- 
omene 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  College  Notre-Dame  d’Acadie, 
Moncton,  New  B|^nswick,  Canada— Sr. 
Marie-des-Lys 

■  Sixth-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division: 
Union  High,  Yuba  City,  California— 
Regirudd  C.  Estep 


•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
Messmer  High,  Milwaukee,  VV'isconsin 
—Sr.  M.  Cunigundis 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Patrick’s  Business  College, 
Digby,  Nova  Scotia— Sr.  Mary  Charles 

■  Seventh-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher:  , 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  High 
School,  Ketchikan,  Alaska— 7ruen  S. 
Wengert 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
St.  Louis  Academy,  Lowell,  Massachu¬ 
setts— Sr.  Gertrude-du-Divin-Coeur  and 
Sr.  Agnes-du-Sauveur 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  The  Camrose  Lutheran  College, 
Camrose,  .Alberta,  Canada— Luther  S. 
Olson 

■  Eighth-Place  School  Prizes— 

A  Prize  Banner  to  each  school  and 
the  Official  Gold-and-Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  each  teacher: 

•  Public  High  School  Division:  High 
School,  Ellsworth,  Maine— Chnr/ene  M. 
Johnson 

•  Parochial  High  School  Division: 
Notre  Dame  High,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island— Sr.  Marie  Donalda 

•  Private  School  and  College  Divi¬ 
sion:  St.  Paul’s  High,  Norton,  Vermont 
—Sr.  M.  Francois  de  Jesus 

■  Gold  Seal  Certificate  Winner- 
Teacher  entering  a  club  that  scored 

275  out  of  a  possible  300: 

Sr.  M.  Blanche,  St.  Ladislaus  High 
‘  School,  Hamtramck,  Michigan 

Sr.  Mary  Leonarda,  St.  Patrick  High 
School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Walter  L.  Naiman,  Union  High, 
Manteca,  California 
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PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  BEW's  16th  INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


Silver  Trophy  Cups  Contest  Certificates 


■  Red  Seal  Certificate  Winners— 
Teachers  enteriivj;  clubs  that  scored 
betsseen  250  and  274  ix)ints  out  of  a 
p<issible  300: 


Mrs.  A.  Alexander, 
Sumner  High,  Kansas 
Citv,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Bolling, 
High  School,  Estes 
Bark,  Colorado 
Bauline  Brungardt, 
High  School,  Ness 
City,  Kansas 
N.  S.  ('hing,  Farrington 
High,  Honolulu,  Ha¬ 
waii 

Bernadette  Cunyan, 
Mount  St.  Mary’s 
High,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Marion  \V.  Currier, 
Bartlett  High.  \Seh- 
ster,  Massachusetts 
Cecil  E.  Davis,  High 
School,  Liberal,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Edgar  X.  Dixon,  High 
Schotd,  Flanagan, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Ruth  Dixon,  High 
School.  Toppenish, 
VVasl.ini^tm 

Leona  F.  Evans,  Cnion 
High,  Barstow,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Mrs.  Marrjorie  Fox, 
High  SchtMil,  .Mhu- 
quergue.  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  (teorge  Coody- 
koontz.  Bourbon 

('ounty  High,  Paris, 
Kentucky 

Ethel  Grogg.  High 
Scli(H>1.  (ioshen,  In¬ 
diana 

.Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Keene, 
Kohinson  Semif.ary, 
Exeter,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

M  rs  Jessie  R.  Kerr, 
High  School,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania 
Ervin  Knuth.  Lutheran 
High,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Lide,  High 
School,  Smithfield, 
North  Carolina 
Beth  McCaughey, 

I’nion  High,  Rifle, 
('olormlo 

Ruth  McCawIey,  High 
School.  Exeter,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


Dorothy  M.  L.  Mi¬ 
chael,  Mission  High, 
Cianado,  Arizona 
Marcella  Muuser,  Cen¬ 
ter  Hi^,  Yates 
Center,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Nel¬ 
son,  South  Shore 
High,  Port  Wing, 
Wisconsin 

Mary  Oldham,  High 
School,  Stockton, 
Missouri 

Ruth  C^en.  High 
School,  Maysville, 
.Missouri 

Felicia  Passaro,  High 
SchtM)!,  Tidioute, 
Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Eva  Pfcil,  High 
School,  Pleasanton, 
Texas 

Mrs.  Edna  C.  Schetzle, 
High  School,  Oro- 
ville,  Washington 
Mother  Mary  Dymph- 
na,  St.  Mary’s  (A>ro- 
merrial  Hi|;h,  Chris- 
tiansted,  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands 
Sr.  Agnes  Imelda.  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer,  New 
York,  New  York 
Sr.  .Mvara,  St  Joseph 
Hijzh.  I^  Mars.  Iowa 
Sr.  (  eline  Helena,  Our 
T^dy  of  Pity  School, 
Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Sr.  Elise,  Notre  Darme 
High.  Hamilton.  Ohio 
Sr.  Florence  I.ouise. 
Saint  James  High, 
Salem,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Jean  Teresa,  St. 
Charles  School,  Leb¬ 
anon.  Kentucky 
Sr.  Josephine  Marie, 
St.  Teresa’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Boise,  Idaho 
Sr.  I^uis  Ellen,  St. 
Josenh  Academy,  Bay 
St.  I.ouis,  Mississippi 
Sr.  Margaret  Concepta, 
St.  Mary’s  Business 
School,  Buffalo,  New 
Yt>rk 

Sr.  Marie  Dolores, 
Mgr.  Conway  Acad 
emy,  Kdmundston, 


New  Brunswick, 

Canada 

Sr.  Marie  l^eonard,  St. 
Dominic  High,  l^w- 
iston,  Maine. 

Sr,  Mary  Amofdia,  St. 
Joseph  Academy, 
Stevens  Point,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Sr.  Mary  Boniface,  St. 
Basil  Academy, 

Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Sr.^  M.  Damian,  High 
School,  Antonito, 
t'cdorado 

Sr.  M.  Uionjrsia,  Holy 
Trinity  High,  New 
L'lm,  Minnesota 
Sr.  M.  ElisalWtb,  Good 
Counsel  Academy, 
M  ankato,  M  tnnesoia 
Sr.  Mary  Helen  Re- 
gine.  St.  Mary’s 
High,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Sr.  Mary  Josella,  High 
School,  Strasburg, 
North  Dakota 
Sr.  M.  Josephine.  St. 
Joseph’s  Acanemy, 
Crookston,  Minnesota 
Sr.  M.  Lilliana,  Slovak 
Girls  Academy,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  Mary  Madeleine  du 
t'alvaire.  Saint  Ann’s 
Academy,  Montreal. 
Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  Mary  Monique  du 
Rosaire,  Saint  Ann’s 
Academy,  Montreal. 
Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  Mary  Roche,  Acad¬ 
emy  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  Old¬ 
enburg,  Indiana 
Sr.  Mary  Rose  Paulina, 
Saint  Ann’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada 
Sr.  M.  St.  ^rard,  St. 


Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea  School,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sr.  Ma^  Saint  Ina, 
Saint  Gabriel’s  Acad 
emy,  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada 

Sr.  .Marrv  of  St.  Verda, 
St.  Anthony  High, 
Manchester,  New 
Hampshire 

Sr.  M.  Sebastian,  St. 
Michael  High,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  M.  Stanislaus,  St. 
Alphonsus  Commer¬ 
cial  High,  New 
York,  New  York 
Sr.  M.  Sylvio,  Holy 
Angels  Academy, 
Saint  Jerome,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada 
Sr.  M.  Theresc  de  la 
Providence,  Holy 
.\ngels  Academy, 
Saint  Jerome,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada 
Sr.  M.  Urban,  St. 
J<^n's  High,  Little 
Chute,  Wisconsin 
Sr.  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  Sacred  Heart 
I'onvent,  Magog, 
Quebec,  Canaila 
Mrs.  Marion  Taylor, 
Richmond  '  Junior- 
Senior  Hi^h',  Lulu 
Island,  \  ancouver, 
B.  C.,  ('anada 
Wilma  Twito,  High 
Schojil,  I^moni,  Iowa 
.Mrs.  T.  L.  Ware,  Jr., 
High  School,  Mount 
H(»lly,  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Edris  Warner,  Mount 
Baker  High,  Dem¬ 
in  g,  Washin^on 
Mrs.  Inez  Yates,  High 
School,  Quitman, 
Texas 


■  Blue  Seal  Certificate  Winners— 
Teachers  entering  clubs  that  scored 
between  215  and  249  jx)ints  out  of  a 
l)os$ible  300: 


Ruby  A.  Agnew,  Union 
High,  Milton  Junc¬ 
tion,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Katharine  Allred, 
High  School,  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mex¬ 
ico 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  High  Schotd, 
liatesville,  Mississippi 
Mrs.  Helen  Atterberry, 
High  School,  Leon, 
Iowa 

M.  R.  Rakken,  High 


School,  Camrose,  A1 
lierta,  Canada 
Abbie  BcMent,  Public 
Schools,  Rockford, 
Michigan 

Elsie  ^rck.  High 

School,  Marysville, 
Kansas 

lister  D.  Brown,  High 
School,  Rising  Sun, 
Indiana 

Mrs.  Bettv  Buck,  Gil¬ 
more  High,  Sandy- 

villc,  West  Virginia 
Mrs.  Helen  Cole, 

Senior  High.  New 
Braunfels,  Texas 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Cole, 

High  School,  La 
Crosse,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Shirley  Cruise, 
Consolidated  School, 
Dalton.  Nebraska 
Mrs.  Ruth  DonohiTe, 
Mount  Marty  High, 
V’atikton,  South  D:^ 
kota 

Mrs.  Juell  Duren,  High 
School,  (lalva,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Gene  T.  Eaton,  High 
School.  ^  Gallatin, 
Missouri 

Martha  Gengler,  Rural 
High,  Hunter,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Muriel  Gerard.  Orono 
High,  Long  I.,ake, 
Minnesota 

Florence  E.  Grcenleaf, 
Wilton  Academy, 
W'ilton,  Maine 
Minnie  R.  Griflis,  Cbas. 
B.  Gasktll  Jr.  High, 
Niagara  Falls,  New 
York 

Arlyne  Haggard, 
Junior  College,  Al¬ 
vin,  Texas 

Kenneth  M.  Hopper, 
Calaveras  ITnior 

High,  San  Andreas, 
California 

Helen  Huber,  High 
School,  St.  CToix 
Falls,  Wisconsin 
Juanita  Hudson,  High 
f^hool,  T rempealcau, 
Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lucille  Hughes, 
Hendle  High,  Flint, 
Michigan 

Nathan  Hymanson, 
High  School,  Athol, 
Massachusetts 
Daniel  I.  Ilg,  Taylor 
High,  North  Bend, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Honor  Israel,  Jr.- 


Sr.  High,  Chillieotbe. 
Missouri 

Estelle  jentges.  High 
School,  Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Fern  Jones,  High 
Schot'I,  Shreve,  Ohio 
Frank  P.  Kane,  Ama¬ 
dor  County  High, 
Sutter  Creek,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Hari'ld  B.  Kane,  \’o- 
rational  Schoed,  Sa 
vannah.  Georgia 
Blanche  Knighton,  High 
School,  Okanogan, 
Washington 

Mildred  Konsterlie, 
High  School,  Hend¬ 
ricks.  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Marlin  I.aubach, 
High  School.  Okeene, 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Janice  Levi 
I.e*mke,  Kelley  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  New  York 
Mrs.  George  Lemons, 
High  School,  Wagon¬ 
er,  Oklahoma 
Mrs.  Velma  I.ovc,  High 
School,  Shinnston, 
W’.  Virginia 
Mrs.  Velma  Mannettcr, 
High  School,  Hub¬ 
bard.  Iowa 

Howard  Mason,  High 
School,  Spurgeon,  In¬ 
diana 

Callie  Miller,  High 
School,  Sanger,  Texas 
FJIen  M.  Miller,  Col¬ 
lege  &  Bible  School, 
Hesston,  Kansas 
Brother  James  L.  Mc¬ 
Caffrey,  Chaminadc 
College  Academy, 
Clayton.  Missouri 
Ruby  McQuilkin,  High 
School,  Sterling. 
Colorado 

Alta  B.  Parks,  French 
High,  Beaumont, 
Texas 

Fred  R.  Profeta.  South 
Side  High,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

Merta  L.  Reed,  High 
School,  St.  Charles, 
Michigan 

Izetta  IV  Robbe.  High 
School,  Mt.  Carroll, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Robertson. 
High  School,  Jackaon. 
Tennesse*e 

Winnie  T.  Scott,  High 
School,  Abilene,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Violet  Schaeperkoetter, 
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High  School,  Owens 
yillc.  Mivsouri 
Miss  K.  Severance, 
High  School,  Athol, 
Massachusetts 
J<»hn  K.  Sheets,  Kural 
High,  Quinttr,  Kan- 

Jean  Shoj»e,  High 
School,  Mt.  Grab, 
Ohio 

Mother  M.  (Irceorv, 
Marquette  High, 
Alton,  Illinois 
Sr.  Alma  Joseph,  Mary* 
brook  Academy, 

Maumee,  <  ihio 
Sr.  ('oletta,  St.  Gres- 
ory  High,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Sr.  Kliral)eth,  M.TjHnck* 
rfnlt  High,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Sr.  Emilienne- Marie, 
O'.ir  Lady  of  the 
Mountains  Academy, 
('•orham.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Sr.  Eva  Marie.  Luke 
Callaghan  High, 
Montreal,  Queb«, 
Cana4la 

Sr.  Joan  Therese.  St. 
Louis  High.  Webster, 
Massachusetts 
Sr.  Lucy.  Joseph  in  urn 
High,  Chicago,  Illi- 

Sr.  Maria  Virgine,  St. 
Hubert’s  Catholic 
High  for  Girls,  riula- 
delphia.  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  Marie-Thomas, 
Notre  Dame  High, 
llerlin.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Sr.  M.  Adelicia,  St. 
oseph  High,  Wapa- 
oneta,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Alice.  Divine 
Redeemer  Academy, 
Elizalieth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Sr.  Mary  Ancilla,  St. 
Joseph's  High,  Hilo, 
Hawaii 

Sr.  M.  Anne  Joseph, 
Sacred  Heart  High, 
Waterbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut 

Sr.  Mary  Uasil,  St. 
Clara  Academy,  Sin- 
sinawa,  Wisconsin 
,Sr.  Mary  of  Bethlehem, 
Precious  Blood  High, 
Holyoke,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Sr.  M.  Cecilia  Agnes, 
College  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy.  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  Can¬ 
ada 

Sr.  M.  Clavcra,  Mary- 
cliff  High,  Spokane, 
Washington 

Sr.  M.  Cornelia,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Seton  High, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Sr.  M.  Delphine,  Fair- 
view  High,  Orient, 
South  Dakota 
Sr.  Mary  Dorothea,  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception 
School,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Sr.^^^M.  F.lfrida,  Saint 
Mary  Central  High, 
f'arlvle,  Illinois 
Sr.  Mary  Ellen,  St. 
Ann’s  Convent, 

Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada 

Sr.  Mary  Evangela, 
Corpus  Christi  High, 
(ialeshurg,  Illinois 
Sr.  M.  Francis  Clare, 
St.  Pri'cop  High, 
ClevehTTid.  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Helena,  Holy 
Rosary  Commercial 
School,  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.,  Canada 
Sr.  M.  Hilary,  St. 
Thomas  High,  Brad- 
dock.  Pennsylvania 
Sr.  M.  Ignatiana,  St. 
Marty’s  Academy, 
Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wisconsin 

Sr.  Mary  Jacinta,  Saint 
John  High,  Lima, 
Ohio 


Sr.  Mary  J.ames  Mar 
tin,  .Saint  Paul’s 
High,  San  Francisco. 
('a)tfornia 

Sr.  Mary  Joachim,  St. 
Jolin  High,  North 
ranihridge,  Maosa- 
eluisetls 

Sr.  Mary  Joseph,  Crsu- 
line  Acailcmy,  Lare¬ 
do,  Texas  i 
Sr.  M.  Ix-o.  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  High,  .Vkron, 
Ohio 

Sr.  M.  I^uise  of  Char¬ 
ity,  Notre  Dame 
High.  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire 

Sr.  Mary  Lourdes,  St. 
Boniface  High,  (Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio 

Sr.  M.  Michael  Cecilia. 

B«  thlehcm  Catholic 
High.  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 
Sr.  Mary  Petrus,  Im¬ 
maculate  ('onception 
Ac.idemy,  Davenport, 
Iowa 

Sr.  M.rry  Remigia.  Im¬ 
maculate  C  onception 
Academy,  Elma,  Iowa 
Sr.  Mary  Stephen,  St. 
Michael  High,  St. 
Michael,  Minnesota 
Sr.  Marv  Stephen,  Sa¬ 
cred  Jleart  School, 
Oelwein,  Iowa 
Sr.  M.  Tcrentiir.  Ini- 
maculata  Academy, 
Hamburg,  New  York 
Sr.  Mary  Theodota,  SS. 
Peter  &  Paul  ScIkm)!, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Sr.  Verona, 

Mount  Saint  Mary 
Acardemy,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts 
Sr.  Mary  Xavier,  Holy 
Rosary  Academy, 
Cnion  City,  New 
Jersey 

Sr.  Paul  Joseph.  Provi¬ 
dence  High,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Texas 
Sr.  Ro»ie  Miriam,  St. 
Mary  High,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Ohio 

Sr.  Saint  Eustelle- 
Mirie,  Saint  Roch’s 
Convent,  Ouehec, 
Quebec,  Canada 
Sr.  St.  Helen  Marie, 
St.  Anne’s  High, 
Lawrence,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Sr.  St.  Irene.  St.  Jos¬ 
eph  High,  Biddeford, 
Maine 

Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Staf¬ 
ford,  Andrews  School 
for  Girls,  Willough¬ 
by,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Della  C.  Snear, 
Sugar  Creek  Town- 
shin  High.  Kirklin, 
Indiana 

Otto  L.  Steingraher, 
TIich  School,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin 
I.ucile  Sterling,  Town¬ 
ship  High.  Savanna, 
Illinois 

Naomi  S.  Stevens,  IHch 
School.  Ciainesville, 
Florida 

Fred  E.  Stockhridtfc, 
High  School,  Catnas, 
Washington 

Diana  Sw’icrcnga,  Chi¬ 
cago  Chri.stian  High, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Harry  Tavrc»w,  Senior 
High.  Lockport,  New 
York 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Thomas, 
Midway  Scho<'I  Dis¬ 
trict  R  2,  Stark  City, 
Missouri 

Michael  I’krainctz, 
High  Sch«>ol,  Peace 
River,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Whaley. 
High  School,  Nasn- 
ville,  Georgia 
Mrs.  Marguerite  IL 
Walker,  High  School, 
Allheimer,  Arkansas 
Mrs.  (lolda  Wisner, 
Delta  School,  Delta, 
Ohio 


■  Individual  Student  Winners— 

Those  awarded  Superior  OBF,  pins  in 


recognition  of  the  excellence  of  their 
work  include  the  following  (with  the 
name  of  the  teacher  in  italics). 


MISSOURI  OREGON 

Ga^'Ie  Sifers,  High  Joanne  Blessing,  Union 
School,  Maysville  —  High,  Scappi^se  — 
Ruth  OuYN  t*.  Lockytar 


ARIZONA  IOWA 


Anna  H.  Felix,  Im-  Joim  Schmils.  Immacu- 
maculate  Heart  Acad  late  (‘onception  Acad- 

tmy,  Tucson  —  Aiie-  emy,  Davenport —5r. 

line  Hilkcrt  Mary  Petrus 

Ix>rraine  Penning,  Pub- 
CALIFORNIA  He  School,  Hubbard— 

Hrrnice  Rrttenenurt,  “iV"’ 


I  nion  High,  Manteca 
ir.  L.  .Vuimun  _ 
Barbara  Keeley,  St* 
Paul  High,  San 
Francisco— .9r.  Mary 
Jiimt's  Martin 

CANADA 

Francoise  Bedard.  Holy 
Angels  Academy,  St. 
Jerome  —  Sr.  Marie 
Syitw 

Lorraine  Belleau,  St. 
Roch’s  Convent,  Que¬ 
bec — Sr.  St.  Enstelle- 
Marie 

Joyce  Link,  Lutheran 
College,  Camrose,  Al- 
lierta  —l.uthcr  Ols(m 
P;rtricia  Murphy,  Our 
I.»idy  of  Perpetual 
Help  Commercial 
Schtad,  Hanna.  AI- 
lierta — Sr.  Mary  .41- 
phonsus 

Louise  Richer,  Holy 
\ngels  Academy,  St. 
Jerome-— .S'.  M.  The- 
rese  de  la  Protndence 

COLORADO 
Catherine  Cramer, 
Cathedral  High.  Den¬ 
ver — Sr.  Anna  Mary 
Adrlle  Rutherford, 
High  School,  Eaton— 
Mrs.  Lorena  H'ertj 
Penne  Tiller,  High 
School.  Estes  Park— 
.Mrs.  Ethel  Bolling 

GEORGIA 

Barbara  A.  Nalley, 
West  Fulton  High, 
.Atlanta — Si  rs.  Marie 
H.  Z-ocQ' 

Jo  Ann  Parrott.  High 
School,  Nashville — 
Mrs.  R.  D.  U^haley 

HAWAII 

Marjorie  Yonekura, 
Farrington  High, 
Honolulu  —  -V.  S. 
Ching 

IDAHO 

Le»'‘ra  Tomlinson,  High 
Schord.  Aberdeen  — 
Olga  B.  Cooper 

ILLINOIS 

Marie  Dickemper,  St. 
Mary  Central  High, 
(arlyle— .9r.  M.  El 
friiia 

Marian  Fary,  Lourdes 
High,  (iicago— Sr. 
Mary  Aloisian 
Frances  Richmond, 
Technical  High,  Sa¬ 
vannah — Lucile  Ster¬ 
ling 

Marilyn  Ward,  High 
School,  Elgin — Edtui 
Lewis 

Helen  Schwerin,  Unit. 
Dist.  #4,  Flanagan  — 
Edgar  Dixon 
Joyce  Willis,  High 
School,  (lalva — Mrs. 
Juell  Duren 

INDIANA 


Elaine  Reagan,  High 
Schotd,  Independence 
— Mae  Hanlon 
Gertrude  Hove,  St. 
Patrick  High,  Iowa 
City  —  Sr.  Mary 
Leonardo 

Margaret  (‘lausen.  High 
School,  Sac  ('ity  — 
Frank  Hoffrruin 


KANSAS 

Gloria  Cruse,  High 

Schtiol,  Abilene  — 
H'innie  T.  Scott 
Margaret  J.  Marsh, 
High  School,  High¬ 
land  —  Virginia  S. 

^  Honchett 

N’ictoria  Watlington, 
Sumner  High.  Kan- 
sifs  City — Sirs.  Ar- 
thelia  Alexander 
Lm  Nelson,  High 

School,  Burlington  — 
Melbourne  E.  Selson 
Gaynelle  Koci,  Rural 
iligh.  La  Crosse  — 
Rebecca  Cole 

KENTUCKY 
Hazel  M.  Mudd,  St. 
('harles  High,  Leh 
anon  —  Sr,  Jean 
Teresa 


MAINE 

Rita  Huot.  St.  Joseph 
High,  Biddeford — or. 
St.  Irene 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rita  L.  Barrett,  Holy 
Name  High,  Chicopee 
— vSV.  Alfredo 
Pauline  Dupre,  Jesus 
Mary  Academy,  Pall 
River — .M.  St.  Noel 
Mary  Dumais,  Mt.  St. 
Mary  Academy,  Fall 
River— 5.  M.  I'erona 
Adele  Falardeau,  Pre¬ 
cious  Blood  High, 
Holyoke — Sr.  Mary 
of  Bethlehem 
Ruth  M.  Arlitt,  High 
SchiMd,  Lawrence  — 
Edward  F.  Parthum 
Arlene  Mcrcier,  St. 
Louis  .Academy, 

I.owell — Sr.  Gertrude’ 
du-Ditdn-Coeur 
Y%'ette  Lapierre,  Notre 
Dame  Ili^h,  South- 
bridge  —  .Sr.  St-Jean 
Ju  Cenacle 

Lorraine  Jacob,  Bart¬ 
lett  High,  Webster — 
.Marwn  If'.  C«rr!>r 


MICHIGAN 
Lillian  Cisak.  St.  Stan¬ 
islaus  High,  Detroit — 
Yr.  Mary  Alma 
Mary  Mislco,  St.  Peter 
and  Paul  School, 

Saginaw  —  Yr.  M. 
Theodota 

Joan  Pt^e,  High 

School,  Sparta  —  Lu¬ 
cille  Rie 


Norma  J.  Schroeder, 
Ccmcordia  Lutheran 
High,  Ft.  Wayne— 
E.  F.  Ficbig 
Kathleen  Horvath, 
Froebcl  High,  Gary — 
Peter  Cuamano 
Myla  Dee  Rusie,  High 
School,  Mooresville — 
Mrs.  Janet  Cowen 
Marrian  Boberschinidt, 
Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  Academy,  Olden¬ 
burg  —  Sr.  Mary 
Roche 


MINNESOTA 
Phyllis  Hayward.  City 
Schools,  Blue  Earth — 
Btt'erly  Larson 
Patricia  Skorlinski, 
Good  Counsel  Acad¬ 
emy,  Mankato  —  Yr. 

.  M.  Elisabeth 
V’ir^inia  Thamert,  High 
School,  OwjFtonna — 
Hotel  Berglund 
PIwUis  Engren,  High 
School,  St.  Francis — 
Kathryn  M.  Kinman 


MONTANA 
Elsie  Scblugcl,  High 
SchiK>l,  i.aurel  — 
Jlelen  Kamerzell 


NEBRASKA 
Julene  Pfeifer,  St. 
Bonaventure  High, 
Columbus  —  Sr.  M. 
Cyrill 

I.4ura  M.  Kopetzky, 
iligh  School,  Dalton 
.l/ri.  Shirley  Cruise 


NEVADA 

Barbara  Lockhart, 

Pershing  County 
High,  Lovelock  — 
Mary  Hoagland 


NEW  HA.MPSHIKE 
Doris  Jutras.  Notre 
Dame  High,  Berlin — 
.Sr.  Marie  Thomas 
Doris  Pelletier,  Notre 
Dame  High,  Berlin — 
Y.  A/.  Louixe  of 
Charity 

Mary  Davis.  Robinson 
Seminary,  Exeter  •— 
Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Keene 
Doris  Demers,  St.  An¬ 
thony  High,  Man¬ 
chester — Yr.  iMary  of 
St.  Cerda 

NEW  JERSEY 
Di^zne  Maryanski,  St. 
Dominic  Academy, 
Jersey  Citv  —  Yr. 
Edtth  Magdalen 
Helen  M.  Rickershau- 
ser,  Our  l^dy  Queen 
of  Peace  Hi|jh,  North 
Arlington — Yr,  Cath¬ 
arine  Anita 

Patricia  Poh,  Our  Lady 
of  the  Valley  High, 
Orange — Yr.  St.  Xor- 
bert 

Angeli  (ampisi.  High 
School,  Moorestown — 
Mrs.  Pearl  B.  King 


NEW  MEXICO 
Rachel  Sena,  High 
Schod,  Albuquer¬ 
que — Marjone  Fox 


NEW  YORK 

Pauline  M.  Dtisza, 
Bishop  McMahon, 
Buffalo  —  Shirley 
Liebler 

Dixie  Duncan,  Central 
High,  Cincinnatus — 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Pratt 

Rita  ('uzitiski.  Im- 
maculaia  Academy, 
Hamburg  —  Yr.  M. 
Terentxa 

Helen  McCullough,  The 
Assisium,  New  York 
— Yr.  M.  Rtta  Elis¬ 
abeth 

Mary  A.  Ferritto,  Gas- 
kill  Junior  High, 
Niagara  Falls — Min¬ 
nie  Griffis 

Rose  Meszaros,  The 
Kelley  Business  In¬ 
stitute,  Niagara  Falls 
— .Mrs.  Janice  Lemke 


OHIO 

Olga  Hail,  St.  Procops 
1 1  igh,  ('leveland-  --Yr.. 
Mary  Francis  Clare 
Carolyn  Craiglow,  St. 
Mary  High,  Lancas¬ 
ter — Yr.  Rose  Miriam 
Mary  J.  Keller,  St. 
John  High,  Lima — 
Yr.  Mtiry  Jacinta 
.Marlene  N  e  w  1  a  n  d, 
<  >live-Orange  Local 
School,  T  u  p  p  e  r  a 
Plains  —  Bonnie 
Broun 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary  A.  Cri»cker,  High 
School,  Wagoner  — 
George  Lemons 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Shirley  C  u  p  a  k,  St. 
Thomas  High,  Brad- 
dtKk — Y'r.  Af.  Hilary 
Marlene  A.  Cadzi,  Lit¬ 
tle  Flower  High, 
l^iladelphta  —  Yr. 
Ursula  Marie 
Fdizaheth  F  1  e  e  g  1  e. 
Shade  High,  Cairn- 
brook  —  Edward  D. 
Shaffer 

Anna  Bianchini,  ('ath- 
olic  H  igh.  Mount 
Carmel  —  Yr.  Rose 
Mary 

Rose  1)  e  e  b  e  1,  High 
Schcud,  Ringtown  — 
Charles  O.  Horn 
Gloria  Semchyshyn,  St. 
Basil  Academy,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  —  Yr.  Alary 
Boniface 

Marcelline  Ritta,  St. 
I!  u  b  e  r  t ’s  Catholic 
High  for  (tirls,  Phil¬ 
adelphia — 5r.  Afartu 
Ctrgine 

PUERTO  RICO 
Luz  Maria  Gonzalez, 
High  School,  ('aguas 
—  Mrs.  Blesilda  D. 
Aponte 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Dolores  N.  Boudreau, 
Notre  Dame  High, 
Central  Falls  —  Yr. 
Marie  Donalda  of  ike 
Sacred  Heart 
Elaine  Rogers,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  High.  Provi¬ 
dence  —  Mother  Ft- 
delis 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Connie  I..awson,  Cecil’s 
Business  College, 
Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Donna  J.  Girard,  High 
School,  Elk  Point — 
Gladys  Donnelly 
Patricia  Kold,^  Fair- 
view  High,  ()rient — 
Yr.  M.  Delphine 

TEXAS 

Cynthia  Whitfill,  High 
School,  Floydada  — 
Mr.  Eudy 

'Shirley  Stratemann, 
Senior  High.  New 
Braunfels  —  Mrs. 
Helen  Cote 


VERMONT 
Annette  Pigeon,  St. 
Paul’s  High,  Norton 

WASHINljTON 
Joanne  Pearson,  Hiah 
School,  Raymond  — 
John  R.  Mtllam 
Donna  Docring,  Slat- 
dium  High,  Tacoma 
—  Lawrence  If'. 
Blanchiield 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Peggy  Collard.  High 
School,  South 
Charleston  —  .Mrs. 
Helen  McLaughlin 

WISCONSIN 
Carol  Volz,  High 
School,  Cedarburg  — 
Estelle  Jentges 
Clarice  Christenson, 
Central  High,  Elevzr 
Strum — Mrs.  Adelyn 
Olson 

Marlene  Van  Haren, 
Senior  High,  Mer¬ 
rill  —Fiiher  Kriewald 
Sharon  Key,  St. 
Mary’s  Academy, 
Prairie  du  Chien  — 
Yr.  M.  Ignatiana 
Louise  Mocadlo,  St. 
oseph  Academy, 
tevens  Point  —  Yr. 
Mary  Amohlia 
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I^volutionarv  new  PAGE  GAGE  •'takes  the  guesswork 

of  pa^e-end  typing! 


^  PACE  CACE  WAINS  TYPiH  When  shc  is 
2'/i  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  As  she  types  it  tells  her  how 
much  space  is  left— and  keeps  telling 
her  to  the  very  end! 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  NY  Canadian  factory  and  offices.  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makers 
also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


This  PAGE  GAGE 

makes  every  other  typewriter 
old  fashioned!  Saves  time, 
stationery  and  retyping.  Many 
other  Luxury  Typing  features  that 
save  time,  save  money,  save  work. 
A  demonstration  w'ill  convince  you. 


Ask  for  o  complete  dem¬ 
onstration  of  oil  the  time- 
loving  features  on  the 
all-new  Smith-Corona. 
Call  the  Smith-Corona 
branch  ofRce  or  dealer 
lilted  in  your  'phone  book. 
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Electric  Typing  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  SOI) 

■  Meeting  Place  Is  Important— 

A  good  meeting  deserves  a  good 
meeting  place.  We  were  fortunate  in 
l»eir>g  able  to  use  one  of  the  very 
beautiful  rooms  of  the  Virginia  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  You  will  need  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  following  facilities  are 
ready: 

1.  Enough  comfortable  seats.  Have 
just  a  few  spares.  Nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
mal  than  a  tiny  audience  in  a  huge 
auditorium— unless  it’s  the  converse. 

2.  A  demomtration  table  for  the  ex¬ 
pert— and,  rememlrering  that  electrics 
are  heavy,  it  must  be  a  strong  one, 
preferably  a  regular  office  desk. 

3.  A  raised  platform  (rostrum)  for 
the  speakers. 

4.  Probably  a  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector,  screen,  etc.,  for  the  film. 

5.  Strong  tables  for  a  display  of 
typewriters.  If  your  program  includes 
letting  teach«!rs  act  as  a  “class,”  you 
will  need  strong  tables  and  suitable 
chairs. 

6.  One  or  two  heavy-duty  electric 
extension  cords.  There  are  never  enough 
electric  sockets. 

7.  Blackboard,  chalk,  and  eraser. 
Have  someone  assigned  the  duty  of 
constantly  verifying  the  comfort  of  the 
audience.  Is  the  light  satisfactory?  Is 
the  room  adequately  ventilated?  Is 
there  a  door  that  ought  to  be  closed, 
or  opened?  Someone  two  rooms  away 
who  needs  to  be  told  to  stop  whistling? 
■  The  Time  Is  Important,  Too- 

Picking  the  right  time  is  a  critical 
matter.  You  do  not  need  long  to  fulfill 
purposes  such  as  the  ones  we  have  out¬ 
lined;  in  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours, 
you  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  (prob¬ 
ably  as  much  as  any  audience  can  ab¬ 
sorb  at  one  session)  and  the  audience 
will  leave  feeling  refreshed  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  high  lights  of  the 
jirogram.  You  can’t  do  everything  in  two 
<  anti  a  half  hours,  but  you  can  do  as 
much  as  is  advisable. 

In  selecting  a  date,  it  is  important  to 
check  all  possible  conflicts— other  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings,  civic  affairs,  the 
shopping  season,  etc.  It  isn’t  enough 
not  to  set  your  meeting  for  the  same 
date;  you  don't  want  your  date  even 
close  to  other  important  dates. 

I  have  fountl  it  wise  to  have  meetings 
in  the  morning;  by  so  doing,  one  avoids 
conflicts.  Morning  meetiirgs  must  not 
start  too  early,  though,  particularly 
when  members  of  the  audience  will 
have  to  travel  a  goodly  distance.  I 
have  found  that  10:00  to  12:00  or  to 
12:30  are  about  the  best  hours. 

The  poorest  time,  though  often  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  that  you  cannot 
escape  it,  is  after  school,  in  the  late 
afternoon;  both  audience  and  per- 


Consumer  Education 


CUDYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbie,  Missouri 


PERH.YPS  YOUR  TE.\CHI\G  MATERIALS  do  not  give  you  sufficient  or 
up-to-date  material  on  savings  and  loan  associations,  which  in  1951  had 
eleven  million  persons  saving  money  and  three  ar>d  a  third  million  paying  for 
their  homes  with  credit  in  these  savings  institutions.  If  so,  you  may  wi^  to 
order  two  pamphlets— The  Saeings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Financial  Facts  About  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations— from  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  221  North  LaSalle  Street,  C^hicago, 

Illinois. 

A  follow-up  of  savings,  and  loan  associations  in  the 
community  may  be  done  by  the  students.  Some¬ 
times  these  associations  are  the  only  method  of 
saving  in  a  local  institution,  for,  as  in  Columbia, 

Missouri,  many  l>anks  do  not  maintain  savings  de¬ 
partments. 

■  Our  Fellow  Ho-ne  Economists— 

The  publications  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  1600  Twentieth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C.,  may  help  the  business  teacher  in 
consimier  education.  Two  recent  issues  of  their  “Consumer  Speaks”  series  are 
How  to  Buy  Sheets  and  How  to  Buy  Straight  Chairs.  The  price  for  each  is 
10  cents  a  copy. 

•  Valuable  reprints  from  their  periodical.  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  are 
“Economic  Responsibilities  of  Families,”  by  Hazel  Kyrk,  October,  1952;  and 
“Federal  Bread  Standards,”  discussed  by  three  experts— P.  D.  Dunbar,  Clive 
McCay,  and  W.  B.  Bradley— March,  1951.  These,  too,  are  ten  cents  each. 

■  Financial  Facts— 

Many  pupils  like  to  create  dictionaries  of  their  own.  If  these  are  to  cover  a 
number  of  areas  of  finance,  they  might  be  given  general  titles  like  “Financial 
Facts,”  “The  ABC’s  of  Finance,”  or  “A  Gal’s  Glossary”;  if  only  one  branch  of 
the  subject  is  to  be  featured,  such  specific  titles  as  “Tax  Tips,”  “The  Tns’  of 
Insurance,”  or  “Dictionary  for  Investors”  would  be  l)etter. 

•  The  project  can  be  typed  on  814  x  11  paper  for  large  loose-leaf  notebooks, 
or  “personalized”  by  using  a  small,  bound  notebook  for  pocket  or  purse  and 
writing  by  hand. 

Terms  that  have  entered  the  consumer-economic  field  recently— H,  J,  K 
bonds;  head  of  a  household;  currently  insured;  American  E.xchange;  trade- 
secrets  home;  and  3D  movies— should  be  included  without  fail. 

■  Consumers’  Co-operatives- 

An  excellent  report  on  co-opt>ratives  (prepared  by  Florence  E.  Parker)  is 
Developments  in  Consumers’  Co-operatives  in  1951,  the  Bureau  of  Lalwr 
Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1073,  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  is  20  cents. 

•  This  29-page  bidletin  is  very  informative.  To  quote:  | 

(Retail  co-operatives  increased  their  sales  and  their  earnings  in  1951  .  .  .  many 
new  housing  associations  were  formed  .  .  .  stalemate  in  relations  with  tlic  medical 
profession,  a  legal  victoiy  in  the  court,  and  increased  public  acceptance  in  individual 
localities  were  reported  by  the  branch  of  the  co-operative  movement  fostering 
consumer-sponsored  medical  care  .  .  .  the  annual  Convention  of  the  North  American 
Student  Co-operative  League  brought  together  delegates  from  student  co-operatives 
at  eight  colleges  and  universities. 

Two  large  sections  of  the  lxx>klet  are  headed:  “Legislation  Affecting  Co¬ 
operatives”  and  “Court  Decisions  Affecting  Co-operatives.” 

■  Buying  Shoes— 

Leather  Shoes,  Selection  and  Care,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1523,  Revised 
August,  1952,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  VV’ashington  2.5,  D.  C.,  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  boys  in  the  consumer-education  class.  It  emphasizes  kinds  of 
leather,  shoe  construction,  and  slioe  care.  The  price  is  10  cents. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University  . 

Pkiladelpliia,  Pennsylvania 


Today,  stores  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  they  need  to  take  over  tomorrow’s  leadership.  Advanced  schools  of 
retailing  are  experiencing  an  undersupply  of  good,  placeable  trainees.  .\nd  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  faced  with  continued  reduction  of  Federal  aid,  is  hard 
put  to  maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  its  adult  and 
co-operative  training  program. 

These  problems  were  thoroughly  aired  at  tJie  last 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  and  jwrticularly  at  the  session  devoted 
spt'cifically  to  D.  E.  problems.  Those  D.  E.  members 
who  were  present  brmefitted  materially  from  the 
realistic  appraisid  and  discussion  of  the  situation. 

Those  who  could  not  attend  will  l)e  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  D.  E.  session,  which  has  l>een 
made  available  through  the  Personnel  Group,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass<x;iation,  100  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Copies  are  available  at 
.50  cents  each. 

■  PEOPLE  Plus  PROPS  EquaU^PP.OFITS- 

A  quite  important  and  substantial  contribution  on  the  postdefense  role  of 
retailing  was  made  recently  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor 
of  Retailing  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Dr. 
McNair  is  chairman  of  the  postdefense^lanning  conunittee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Gixxls  .AsstK-iation;  and,  as  sucli,  he  proposed  that  the  committee 
devote  its  attention  to  nine  areas  in  wdiich  retailers  can  aid  in  stabilizing  or 
expainling  die  economy. 

•  To  guide  rctmlem.  Dr.  McNair  proposed  study  and  action  in  these  nine 
areas:  (1)  Clarification  of  the  relation  of  retail  distribution  to  a  dynamic 
ec-onomy;  (2)  the  contribution  erf  merchandising  to  a  higher  standard  of  living; 
(3)  the  contribution  of  sales  promotion  to  a  higher  standard  of  living;  (4)  tlie 
planning  of  regional  shopping  centers;  (5)  the  rehabilitation  of  downtown 
areas;  (6)  personnel  training  and  organization;  (7)  simplified  selling;  (8) 
improved  operating  methexls;  and  (9)  government  relations. 

One  of  the  imjoortant  outcomes  of  this  study  will  be  to  promote  the  idea 
that  retail  sales  are  ".  .  .  dynamic  elements  in  the  national  eesmomy.  What 
this  country  needs— to  balance  its  productive  resources— is  a  strong  retail  dis¬ 
tributive  system.” 

It  is  interesling  to  examine  tliis  concei>t  in  the  light  of  all  the  nonsense  that 
has  l)een  written  about  the  importance  of  “robot,”  “mechanical.”  or  “simpli- 
fi«l”— call  it  what  you  will— selling.  Frankly,  the  really  important  tpiestions 
are:  How’  can  we  build  a  “dynamic  element”  when  it  is  predicated  on  merely 
mechanical  advances?  and  W'ill  any  recognition  lie  given  to  the  contribution 
tluit  can  lie  made  by  i>coi>le,  esix*cially  well-trained  people? 

The  two  forces— Pe(^rfe  and  Props— are  interdependent.  Projis  are  useful 
and  can  make  selling  more  economical  and  effective.  But,  unless  it  is  under- 
.st(xxl  that  people  are  the  main  factor  in  moving  merchandise,  retailing  Ixcomes 
retrogressive.  Perhajos  the  real  answer  to  setting  up  a  dynamic  element  is  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  contributions  that  the  human  element  can  offer. 
■  Teaching  Aids— 

•  Wool  Fabric  Reference.  Write  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Burgess,  Director, 
Retail  Education,  The  W(X)1  Bureau,  Inc.,  16  West  46th  Street,  \i*w  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  for  this  excellent  leaflet.  It  descril)es  a  variety  of  distinctive  textures 
that  will  make  fashion  news  this  coming  fall.  The  available  qiwntity  of  these 
pamphlets  is  limited.  W’e  advise  immediate  action. 

•  Thurstmie  Test  of  Mental  Alertness  is  a  special  personnel  aid  designc'd 
to  measure  the  employee’s  capacity  for  acquiring  new  knowletlge  and  skills.. 
In  addition  to  Ixn'ng  a  predictor  of  probable  job  success,  mental  alertness  is 
a  prime  requirement  when  c-onsidering  the  employee’s  potentiajitjes  for  up¬ 
grading  within  an  organi7.ation.  Samples  of  the  test  are  available  for  75  cents 
from  the  Scieixx*  Rt'se.irch  .Ass<K'iatt>s,  57  W.  Grand  Avenue,  (diicago  10. 
Illinois. 


formers  are  tired  and  lethargic,  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  at  a  low  ebb,  aixl  eversone  feels 
vaguely  that  he  is  doing  everyone  else 
a  big  favor  by  being  present  at  all. 

H  Give  Three  Weeks’  Notice- 

Give  your  audience  sufficient  notice 
—but  not  so  far  in  advance  that  they 
will  postpone  a  decision  to  attend  or 
even  forget  about  the  event.  We  have 
found  that  three  to  four  weeks  is  alx)ut 
right. 

We  have  found,  too,  that  it  is  wise 
to  give  the  audience  a  chance  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  intention  of  attending.  Tlie 
“enclosed  postal  card”  is  a  key'  factor, 
for  it  encourages  a  decision  while  the 
pressure  of  other  events  is  still  remote; 
and  it  makes  most  folks  fetd  committi>d. 
which,  of  course,  they  are.  Receiving  the 
cards  makes  it  possible  for  y<xi  to  know 
how'  many  seats  to  provide,  how  many 
kits  of  materials  to  have  on  hand, 
whether  some  parts  of  the  program  may 
have  to  be  revised  in  view  of  the  num¬ 
ber  planning  to  attend,  and  so  on.  The 
cards  are,  therefore,  vital  both  to  con¬ 
ducting  a  giKxl  program  and  getting  a 
g(Kxl  audience. 

You  should  use  yixir  local  newspapers 
for  publicity,  too,  seixling  the  first 
release  a  week  in  advance;  another,  two 
days  in  advance  ( for  publication  on  the 
eve  or  the  day  of  the  meeting);  and 
one  immediately’  aftc'r  (for  publication 
the  cLiy  of  the  meeting  or  the  next  day) . 
Providing  photographs  is  certain  to  in¬ 
crease  the  hkelih(M)d  of  getting  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Do  not  overhxik  the  local  professional 
press— superintendc  nts’  bulletins,  teach¬ 
ers  association  publications,  etc. 

■  To  Eat  or  Not  to  Eat?— 

This  is  one  problem  that  has  to  be 
settled  by  l<X‘al  custom.  If  a  clinic  is 
held  during  moniing  hinirs,  it  may  be 
a  gocxl  idea  to  wind  it  up  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  season 
is  just  Ixrfore  Christmas  or  Easter,  your 
audience  will  want  to  slip  out.  grab  a 
quick  bite  somewhere',  and  go  shopping. 

If  a  clinic  is  held  in  the  aftemmin,  it 
is  likely  to  draw  a  (X)nsiderable  luncheon 
audience  if  the  mc'c'ting  begins  then  and 
there.  Dinners  are  well  atteixled  only 
when  there  is  a  scxiial  side  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  (fraternity  reunion,  for  example) 
and  w'hen  all  or  part  of  the  program  fol¬ 
lows  the  meal. 

.A  free  luncheon,  of  <x)urse,  will  draw’ 
more  than  (me  for  which  the  diners  must 
pay;  but  whether  your  Wal  distributor 
honestly  can  underwrite  a  meal  w  ill  de¬ 
pend  on  many  factors— the  status  of  his 
promotion  budget,  the  numlier  of  other 
costly  services  he  has  had  to  render 
teachers,  tlie  sales  potential,  and  so  on. 
He  must  account  to  someone  for  every 
dollar  he  spends  on  your  clinic;  he  must 
be  able  to  show  that  it  was  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  his  firm  to  six'iid  it.  Only  he 
know's  whether  he  can  afford  to  splurge; 
it  would  Ix'  unprofessional  to  hint  that 
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we’d  like  him  to  pick  up  the  check— 
he  may  be  in  the'  embarrassing  position 
of  not  being  able  or  permitted  to  do  so. 
Suggestion;  When  discussing  the  plans, 
simply  say,  “We  don’t  know  whether  to 
sponsor  a  luncheon  or  not.”  If  he  can 
tmderwrite  it,  he  can  volunteer  to  do 
so  then. 

■  The  Big  Thing:  The  Program- 
While  all  that  has  preceded  is  per¬ 
haps  incidental  to  the  program  itself,  it 
is  reviewed  in  such  detail  because  pro¬ 
gram  planning  is  certain  to  be  given 
full  attention;  whereas,  the  other  details 
are  often  overlooked. 

Obviously,  the  success  or  failure  of 
your  clinic  will  depend  more  on  the 
quality  of  your  prognun  than  on  any 
other  factor.  The  program  must  be,  as 
you  would  yourself  point  out,  interest¬ 
ing  and  varied  and  lively.  Our  program 
—a  talk,  a  demonstration,  a  question 
period,  a  film,  a  question  period,  and 
a  lunch— ims  interesting  and  varied  and 
lively.  It  had  balance  and  variety,  yet 
it  was  focused  on  our  purposes. 

One  caution:  If  the  meeting  is  for 
teachers  and  is  sponsored  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  institution,  the  clinic  must  itself 
be  completely  professional.  We  did  not 
talk  only  about  the  make  of  machine 
of  our  co-opera tiivg  distributor;  we 
talked  ab(Hit  “electrics”  and  “electric 
typewriting.”  The  distributor  himself 
will  not  want  to  mention  another  ma¬ 
chine— not  even  to  "knock”  a  competi¬ 
tor,  which  would  make  the  audience 
sympathetic  to  the  competitor.  The  dLs- 
cussion  moderator  must  be  quick  to  con¬ 
vert  inadvertent  questions  about  specific 
machines  into  general  questions  appro¬ 
priate  to  all  makes. 

■  Take-Home  Materials— 

The  distributor  will  help  with  these. 
But  the  sponsoring  group  should  do 
something,  too,  like  providing  an  an- 
notate<l  bibliography  of  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  almut  electric  typing,  or  lists  of 
local  teachers  who  are  already  using 
electrics  and  are  a  source  of  experience 
in  their  use,  or  the  names  of  electric 
films  and  their  sources,  and  so  on.  And 
every  sheet  should  bear  the  name  and 
date  of  the  clinic. 

H  Evaluation  and  Butter— 

When  your  clinic  is  over,  jiromptly 
write  thank-you  letters  to  all  who  ac¬ 
tively  participated— the  person  who  set 
up  the  room  for  you,  the  person  who 
demonstrated,  the  superintendent  who 
gave  his  blessings,  the  distributor,  the 
committee  workers,  the  teachers  who 
contributed  much  to  the  discussion, 
everyone  you  can  thank  for  anything. 

And  with  those  letters,  and  possibly 
with  a  letter  that  you  might  send  as  a 
follow-up  to  all  who  attended,  send  a 
form  requesting  “Your  suggestions  for 
improving  our  next  clinic.”  They  are 
most  valuable  to  you  in  evaluating  the 
high  and  low  spots  of  your  clinic  and  in 
planning  a  better  one  for  the  next  time. 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Many  business  teachers,  it  seems,  are  reluctant  to  read  books  in  the 
field  of  educational  philosophy  the  titles  of  whkdi  soimd  at  all  profound. 
In  order  to  have  a  sound  philosophy  of  business  education,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  business  teachers  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  “frontier 
thinkers”  in  education  are  saying  and  writing.  ’This  month,  four  readable, 
recent,  and  worth-while  books  in  this  area  are  reviewed. 

■  Education  and  Anaerican  Civilization— 

This  book,  by  George  S.  Counts  ($3.75,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.),  attempts  to  meet  the 
challenge  (rf  totalitarianism  in  the  field  of  education.  It  presents  a  method  by 
which  American  education  can  support  the  values  of  a  free  society  as  effectively 
as  the  educational  philosophies  of  totalitarian  states  support  the  purposes  of 
dictatorship  and  despotism. 

Professor  Counts  traces  the  social,  spiritual,  and  scientific  development  Af 
America;  discqsses  the  sources  and  impheations  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  society  and  our  educational  system— such  as  the  Hebraic- 
Christian  ethic  and  the  scientific  method;  discusses  resources  for  building  edu¬ 
cational  programs;  and  appraises  the  human  environment  in  which  educational 
programs  function  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Counts  approached  this  work 
with  misgivings,  but  completed  it  because  he  felt  so  strongly  that  teachers 
must  study  our  society  and  civilization  in  historical  and  world  relations  more 
competently  than  they  have  ever  done. 

•  In  addition,  the  book  discusses  the  need  for  education,  our  early  American 
j  heritage,  the  American  way  of  life,  the  technological  revolution  and  its  effects 
on  our  way  of  life;  also  what  education  should  be  offered  to  further  our  adjust- 
I  ment  to  the  emerging  industrial  age,  and  the  effect  of  education  on  social  forces. 
■  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education— 

This  small,  paper-bound  book,  written  by  Robert  J.  Havighurst  (25^,  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.),  helps  resolve  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  extreme  theories  of  complete  freedom  for  students,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  heavy  restraint,  on  the  other.  Havighurst  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  freedom,  but  stresses  the  importance  of  the  child’s  learning  to 
become  a  responsible  adult  through  observing  the  restraints  imposed  by  so¬ 
ciety.  A  developmental  task  is  defined  as  “.  .  .  midway  between  an  individual 
need  and  a  societal  demand.” 

•  The  Ijook  di.scusses  the  necessary  developmental 
tasks  that  start  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  and 
traces  them  through  all  stages  of  development- 
through  middle  age  and  later  maturity.  The  material 
is  well  written,  easy  to  read,  and  presents  a  good 
psychological  background  for  understanding  the 
teaching  and  learning  processes. 

■  Education  and  the  Nature  of  Man— 

This  book,  by  Earl  C.  Kelley  and  Marie  I.  Rasey 
($3.00,  Haqjer  &  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.),  is 
written  by  two  master  teachers  of  the  “progressive” 
school.  It  is  a  vigorous  attack  on  certain  traditional 
teaching  methods  and  provides  a  convincing  discus¬ 
sion  of  what  can  be  highly  superior  teaching  methods  when  handled  by 
superior  teachers. 

Kelley  and  Rasey  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  book  what  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  the  human  organism.  ’They  have  applied  our  knowledge  of 
psychology,  psychiatry,  biology,  and  even  anthropology  to  the  development  of 
a  better  way  of  teaching.  'These  authors  have  outlined  an  educational  philos¬ 
ophy  based  on  growth,  freedom,  communication,  co-operation,  and  creativity. 
■  Education  for  a  World  Society— 

The  eleventh  yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society’,  edited  by  Quistian  O. 
Arndt  and  Samuel  Everett  ($3.50,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y:),  dis¬ 
cusses  the  different  religions  and  world  trade  and  their  role  in  the  building  of 
world  peace.  Fifteen  men  from  the  United  Nations,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  and  a  number  of  universities  have 
helped  prepare  it. 
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Teaching  Aids 

|ANE  F.  WHITE 

Ceorgii  State  College  tor  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 

Last  F'ALL,  I  obtained  a  set  of  27  colored  slides  that  were  preiiared  by  Mr. 

A.  F.  Neuenhaus,  641  Harristown  Road,  Glen  RtK-k,  New  Jersey.  These 
slides  may  be  shown  separately  to  \  our  ts'pewriting  class  when  stuilying  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  text.  For  the  Ix^^inning  classes,  there  are  several  slides  show¬ 
ing  th»“  different  parts  anti  uses  of  the  h'pewriter.  For 
the  more  advanced  groups,  the  slidt*s  showirtg 
"tricks  of  the  trade”  create  much  interest.  Since 
getting  our  new  filmstrip-slide  projector,  I  have  found 
mans'  uses  for  these  slides  and  feel  that  thes'  are 
worth  the  $12. .50  tlie  complete  set  costs. 

■  Source  List  of  Free  Materials— 

The  Educational  Service  Bureau  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Leroy 
Thinnpson,  prepares  each  year  a  free  iKxrklet.  List 
of  Free  Materials  Aiailahle  to  Professors  and  Stu¬ 
dents,  which  contains  a  list  of  materials  that  may  Ire 
ordered  free  for  basic  busine.ss  classes.  Every  esrm- 
pany  inchid«l  in  this  11-page  Irooklet  has  Ikh^ii 
checked  for  the  availability  of  the  aids  listed.  Write 
to  Mr,  Thompson,  44  Broad  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  ,\nother  service  for 
teachers  of  investments  is  the  special  classroom  special  rate  offered  to  students 
who  are  using  the  Journal  for  regidar  classroom  instruction.  \  desk  copy  is 
supplit*d  free  to  each  in.structor.  The  rates  are:  $4. .50  for  a  one-semester 
course;  $9  for  a  two-semester  course;  and  $10  for  a  full  year. 

■  Shorthand  Cartoons  Now  Ready— 

If  those  of  you  who  ordered  the  typewriting  cartoons  that  I  recently  de.scribed 
in  this  column  would  like  to  have  twelve  shorthand  cartoons,  send  your  S1..50 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Damon.  Director  of  Field  Services.  National  Education  .\ssocia- 
tion,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Your  students  will 
like  these  too. 

■  A  Typewriting  Bibliography— 

If  you  teach  a  methods  course,  you  will  find  most  helpful  a  Topical  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting  compiled  by  Dr.  Cleo  P.  Casady  and 
Doixdd  A.  Boege.  Send  a  six-cent  stamped,  addressed  No.  10  envelope  to  IDr. 
William  J.  Masson,  Head,  Department  of  Office  Management  and  Business 
Education.  University  Hall,  low'a  City,  Iowa,  for  this  excellent  bibliography. 
■  Economic  Pamphlets— 

Over  ten  subjects  in  the  field  of  economics  are  listed  in  the  current  catalogue 
from  Public  .\ffairs  Pamphlets,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  25  cents  for  each  pamphlet.  Discounts  on  larger  quantities  will 
be  quoted  on  request. 

■  Let’s  Look  at  Stocks  and  Bonds— 

For  tlK>sc  unfamiliar  widi  basic  facts  alxnit  securities,  this  brochure  is 
proving  of  great  help.  Single  copies  are  free.  In  (juantity,  the  lxK)klet  is  $7  per 
100  copies.  The  Irooklet  itself  is  a  replica  of  a  stoc’k  certificate.  The  address: 
San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  155  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
■  101  Olfic'e  Short  Cuts— 

This  book  is  just  clnx^k-full  of  (as  the  title  indicates)  office  short  cuts.  The 
author.  Magi  Maxwell,  has  given  her  readers  condensed,  brief  “hints”  that  are 
really  useful.  I  find  something  new  in  it  everx'  day.  The  publis’hers  are  Re:il 
New  Books,  Box  1432,  GPO,  Ntnv  York,  New  York.  It  exists  onl\'  98  cx'iits. 

H  Nfore  Dictation  and  Timed  Writing  Materials— 

Ditto,  Inc.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  has  Amerwen  Business  Depends  on  Cot)ies 
for  shorthand  classe-s,  and  What  Every  Typist  Cdtould  Know  aJxnit  Cofiies  in 
Office  for  tsTiewTiting  classes.  Revlon  Products  Corp.,  74.5  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York,  has  similar  material  for  shor.hand  classes;  and  .\ddresso- 
graph-Nfultigraph  Coqxiratkwi,  1200  Babbitt  Road,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio,  has 
two  pamphlets— /.s  Your  Business  Held  Down  by  a  Paper-Wait?  and  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  Clerical  Task  of  Busirie.s.s— plus  practice  sheets  on  The  Evolution  of 
Clerical  Tools  for  lioth  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes.  Eiach  group  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  free  in  quantities  and  includes  suggestions  for  the  most  effective  use. 


For  Better  Reading 
of 

Shorthand  Notes 

ROSELLA  M.  ACOSTINE 

lamestown  High  School 
|jmestown,  New  York 


DO  YOUR  STUDENTS  write  their 
shorthand  Inimework  well  enough 
to  lie  able  to  read  it  fluently?  Here  is  a 
game  that  brings  zest  to  the  shorthand 
nxiin  and  emphasis  on  a  thorough  job 
of  iKimework  preparation. 

First,  divide  the  ckiss  into  two  teams 
of  ecjual  numlier  and  of  equal  abilitv. 
Sow,  have  students  read  from  their 
homework  notes.  The  teams  altermite  in 
starting  the  day’s  residing.  When  an  er¬ 
ror  is  made  arul  not  immediately  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  reiider,  the  other  team 
hips  pencils  on  the  desk  tops  and  one  of 
its  memliers  pic-ks  up  with  the  reading. 
The  teacher  checks  with  the  textbook 
and  jots  downi  the  number  of  complete 
lines,  gauged  bv  the  textlxxik,  read  by 
each  student. 

When  everyone  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read,  the  total  lines  read  by 
each  team  are  added;  the  team  having 
the  larger  number  wins  for  the  day  and 
gets  a  colored  block  on  a  chart,  kept 
existed  on  the  chalkboard  or  bulletin 
Ixiard,  alongside  its  identification. 

Every  two  or  three  weeks,  os  may  be 
decided,  the  team  having  the  most 
blocks  wias  the  current  “game”  and  is 
suitably  rewarded  in  .some  ■way.  Or, 
winning  the  “game”  may  lie  recorded 
on  a  permanent  chart,  building  up  to  a 
grand  finale  late  in  the  term.  Providing 
a  periodic  new  start  gives  much  more 
zest  to  the  contest. 

One  caution:  Althosigh  the  students 
liecome  quite  expert  in  reading  their 
homework  notes,  yxiu  will  have  to  guard 
against  permitting  the  goixl  students  to 
do  all  the  reading  and  get  all  the  prac¬ 
tice.  A  trulv  excellent  student  might, 
for  example,  read  the  entire  homework 
assignment;  so,  it  is  wise  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  number  of  lines  one  student  may 
read. 

Coii'versely,  there  may  'be  some  .stu¬ 
dents  who  concede  defeat  and  make 
little  effort.  To  prevent  this,  w'e  made  a 
special  rule:  Any  student  who  could  not 
read  at  least  three  lines  comes  in  after 
.school  aixl,  after  reading  a  while  by 
himself,  reads  to  me. 

Similar  games  can,  of  coiurse,  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  reading  from  the  textbook 
or  from  the  shorthand  plates  in  Todays 
Secretary  stories.’ 
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CITY. 


Multiply  your  teaching  staff— Here’s  how  to  utilize  your  teachers'  time 
more  effectively.  Slip  a  rc-el  of  Gregg  Dictation  Tape  on  a  Pentron  Tape- 
Player.  The  Player  takes  over  the  class.  It  dictates  perfc-ctly  timed  shorthand 
drills.  It  emancipates  your  teachers  from  drillbooks  and  stop-watches.  They 
are  now  able  to  give  pupils  individual  attention— or  are  freed  for  useful 
duties  elsewhere.  In  effect,  you  have  multiplied  your  staff. 


THE  PENTRON  CORP.  (5al»$  Offiet) 
664-be  North  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  11,  III. 

No  obligation  to  buy;  available  to  teachers  or  adminis¬ 
trators  alike.  Also  (ree  literature  on  how  to  simplify  the 
teocher's  work. 


Also  available:  Pentron  Multi-Spec'd  Tape  Rc-corder  $179-50. 
Make  and  play  back  your  own  taptes 
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Simple  for  students  to  run— The  Pentron  Tape  Player  is  ideal  for  extra 
dictation  practice  without  a  teacher.  Students  operate  it  with  almost  no  in¬ 
struction.  Impossible  to  erase  the  sound  accidentally.  Gives  students  experi¬ 
ence  in  taking  dictation  from  a  variety  of  voices. 

NEW  PENTRON  DICTOREL 


for  dictating  and  transcribing,  uses  one  Talkaform  (mag¬ 
netically  coated  paper)  up  to  2,(K)0  times... automatically 
erases  for  each  new  dictation.  Write  on  it,  fold  it,  mail 
it,  file  it.  $295  complete.  (A  product  of  Pentron  Ind.) 


THE  PENTRON  CORP. 

(Sofas  Offre.J 

664-be  North  Michigan  Blvd. 
Chicago  11,  III. 


( T  H  E 


LOOK  AT  THESE 
HIGH  PRICE”  FEATURES 


Many  other  classroom  uses— The  Pentron  plays  back  any  tape  magnet¬ 
ically  recorded  on  a  standard  unit  at  7*/'2  or  inches  per'second.  Your 
typing  classes  develop  even  rhythm  to  music  played  on  the  Pentron.  The 
2-hour  duration  permits  music  to  run  for  full  class  period  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  if  desired.  Play  pre-recorded  tapes  of  lectures,  interviews,  tests,  etc. 


PlAYS  2  HOURS 

2-Speed  player  offers  two  full  hours  ploybock 
at  3^''  per  second,  or  one  hour  ot  7V3''  per 
second. 

LOW  TAPE  WEAR 

Tapes  can  be  used  over  and  over  without  loss 
of  fidelity.  No  surface  noise. 

HIGH  FIDELITY 

6"  Alnico  V  speaker  gives  rich,  true-to-life 
sound  seldom  found  at  this  price. 

2-TRACK  HEAD 

Plays  in  either  direction,  using  the  lotest  topes 
with  2  sound  tracks  on  one  reel. 

HI-SPEED  WINDING 

No  tedious  delays:  whisks  back  or  ahead  to 
the  desired  point  at  20  times  normal  playing 
speed. 

LIGHT  AND  COMPACT 

Just  22  lbs.,  and  tokes  little  over  a  square 
foot  of  desk  space.  Hondy  built-in  carrying 
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Dictation  Transcript 


Part  II 


"We  Will 


lEROME  KEARFUL 


WHERK  HAD  SHE  PUT  the 
notebook  with  the  conversation 
that  she  had  taken  down  on 
the  train?  Frantically,  Karen*  rummaged 
through  the  dresser  drawer.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  thought  that  it  must  have 
disappeared.  Then  she  found  it. 

She  l)egan’  huoing  the  pages  rapidly 
until  she  found  her  notes.  “Just  get  the 
bo\'s  together  at  my  place  next  Thurs¬ 
day  night.’  and  Ill  tell  you  what  to 
do.”  Thursday  night.  V\^y,  this  was 
Thursday  night! 

Karen  made  up  her  mind.  After  scrib¬ 
bling  a  hasty*  note  to  Aunt  Beth,  say¬ 
ing  she  would  be  a  little  late,  she  put 
on  her  coat,  stuffed  the  notebook  into 
her  pocket,’  and  went  downstairs.  She 
turned  out  the  light  and  hurried  off 
into  the  spring  night. 

■  The  May’or’s  house  was  set  well  back 
from  the’  street  and  was  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  hedgerow.  As  Karen  ap¬ 
proached,  she  felt  a  sense  of  ominous 
foreboding.^  She  had  got  off  the  bus  a 
block  away.  Opposite  the  Mayor’s,  she 
paused  in  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree. 
It  was*  pitch  dark.  She  looked  across 
the  street.  A  single  light  shone  dimly 
through  the  front  door.  There  was  no 
other  sign  of  life.  But*  several  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  parked  in  the  driveway. 
She  drew  back  a  little  farther  into  the 
protecting  shadow.'®  But  now  that  she 
was  here,  Karen  wanted  to  have  a 
closer  look  and  was  about  to  step  out 
of  the  shadows"  when  blinding  auto¬ 
mobile  headlights  flashed  around  the 
comer.  She  drew  back  as  a  big  black 
car  came  roaring  up  the*’  street.  The 
vehicle  turned  into  the  Mayor’s  drive¬ 
way,  tires  squealing,  and  parked  with 
the  other  automobiles.  Her  blood*’  rac¬ 
ing  with  excitement,  Karen  watched  as 
four  men  got  out.  They  walked  up  the 
steps  and  were  immediately  admitted** 


Not  Be  Intimidated!" 


at  the  front  door.  One  of  the  men  was 
short  and  fat! 

Several  minutes  passed  before  Karen 
dared  cross  the  street.  Keeping*’  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  hedgerows,  she 
crept  cautiously  towards  the  rear  of 
the  house.  Now  she  could  see  another** 
light  shining  through  a  French  window 
opening  on  a  side  porch.  The  windows 
were  heavily  curtained,  but  that  shaft*’ 
of  light  streamed  through  where  one 
had  been  left  slightly  ajar. 

■  Karen  stood  tense  and  motionless 
for  a  long  moment.  Tlien.  she**  moved 
(juickly  across  the  intervening  lawn  to 
the  porch  and,  from  a  dark  comer, 
crept  forward  until  she  could  see** 
within,  through  the  partly  opened  win¬ 
dow. 

About  a  dozen  men  were  seated 
around  a  table  on  which  were  bottles,*" 
glasses,  and  boxes  of  cigars.  Mayor 
Armstrong  himself  sat  in  the  middle, 
facing  her,  and  next  to  him  was’*  the 
short,  fat  man.  The  others  lounged 
around  in  various  jxrsitions,  some  drink¬ 
ing,  some  smoking,  some  just  sitting. 
The”  Mayor  was  speaking.  And  Karen 
quickly  jotted  down  his  words  in  her 
notebook. 

■  .  so  you  see,  boys,  that’s  why  I 
had  you”  come  out  here  tonight. 
VWve  given  this  Vickers,  this  news¬ 
paper  editor,  plenty  of  warning  to  lay 
off.  He  has’*  been  making  it  too  hot 
for  comfort.  We’ve  got  a  good  thing 
here,  and  we  want  to  keep  it,  don’t 
we?” 

A  choms  of  hearty”  gmnts  of  ap¬ 
proval  testified  the  agreement  of  the 
Mayor’s  henchmen. 

“So  we’re  going  to  do  something 
about**  Vickers.  Let’s  check  it  again. 
Joe,  you’ll  take  four  of  the  boys,  with 
guns,  and  tail  V’ickers  in  a  car  when  he 
leaves  the”  office  tomorrow.  When  he 
reaches  home  and  gets  out  of  his  car, 
cut  loose.  And  that  will  be  the  end  of 
our  Mr.**  Vickers.” 

Once  again  gmnts  of  approval  filled 


the  room.  Mayor  .\rmstrong  spoke 
again.  “Well,  boys,  fill  up  your  glasses, 
drink*®  it  down— and  we’ll  knock  off.” 
The  Mayor  started  a  bottle  around. 
“And  Joe,”  he  said,  “open  the  window 
a  littl^®  more  and  give  us  some  more 
air.” 

■  Outside  on  the  pwrch,  Karen,  her 
mind  a  mixture  of  apprehension,  hor¬ 
ror,  and  grim’*  determination,  was  re¬ 
cording  the  last  of  the  Mayor’s  words 
when  she  saw  Joe— the  short,  fat  man 
of  her  earlier”  acquaintance— advanc¬ 
ing  towards  the  very  window  outside 
which  she  was  crouching. 

She  might  have  escaped  without  mis¬ 
hap”  had  she  not  bnished  against  a 
table  that  had  been  left  on  the  porch 
that  afternoon  and  upset  a  glass,  which 
fell’*  to  the  floor  with  a  splintery  crash. 

“Hey!”  croaked  the  astonished  little 
fat  man.  But  Karen  was  streaking  away 
across”  the  lawn. 

When  getting  off  the  bus,  Karen  had 
noticetl  a  dmgstore.  So,  as  soon  as  she 
had  reached  the  street,  she  bent’*  her 
flying  steps  in  that  direction.  She  could 
hear  Joe  pounding  heavily  along  be¬ 
hind  her.  But,  by  the  time  she”  had 
reached  the  dmgstore,  the  pudgy  little 
gangster  had  been  left  far  behind. 

■  In  startled  amazement,  the  dmg¬ 
store’*  proprietor  looked  up  at  Karen 
as  she  entered,  breathless  from  her 
exertion.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  she 
decided,’*  but  to  trust  in  the  man’s 
honesty. 

“Quick,”  she  pleaded,  “I  work  for 
Mr.  Vickers  at  the  Leader.  Have  you 
a*®  telephone  in  the  back?” 

'The  grizzled  old  proprietor  sized  her 
up  for  just  a  moment.  Evidently  he 
was**  satisfied.  “Miss,”  he  said,  “I’ll  bet 
you’re  after  those  racketeers.  So  am  I!” 

He  showed  her  the  phone. 

“Vickers  speaking,”  came**  the  wel¬ 
come  response  to  Karen’s  shaky  dialing. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Vickers,  I  just  heard  Mayor 
Armstrong  talking  .  .  .”  and,*’  between 
gasps  to  catch  her  breath,  Karen  told 
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the  editor  briefly  about  what  she  had 
learned. 

“Karen,  I’ll  be  there  in**  ten  minutes. 
But  be  careful.” 

■  Karen  had  scarcely  replaced  the 
phone  when  an  automobile  halted  in 
front  of  the**  store.  She  was  hidden 
from  view  here,  but  she  listened  with 
her  heart  in  her  mouth  as  she  heard 
several  men  entering.** 

“Pop,”  a  raspy  voice  demanded, 
“seen  a  \voman  in  your  store  lately? 
Give  us  a  straight  answer  if  you  know 
what’s  good*’  for  you.” 

"Haven’t  had  a  customer  in  the  last 
hour,”  said  the  old  man  firmly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
Then**  Karen  heard  the  front  door  slam 
and  the  sound  of  a  motor  starting.  The 
car  drove  away. 

■  When  Mr.  Vickers  arrived,**  Karen 
had  regained  enough  comprosure  to  give 
him  more  details  of  the  plot  that  she 
had  overheard.  “But  it’s  all*®  here  in 
my  notebook.” 

“Which  doesn’t  help  me,”  grinned 
the  Leader  editor.  “Guess  I  had  the 
wrong  education.  We  had**  better  get 
back  to  the  office  so  that  you  can  tran¬ 
scribe  those  notes  for  me.  Then  we’re 
going  to  run  an  extra,  besides**  putting 
those  thugs  where  they  belong.” 

At  the  Leader,  while  Karen  tran¬ 
scribed  her  notes,  Mr.  Vickers  called 
the  chief  of*®  detectives.  The  ofiRcer  ar¬ 
rived  almost  immediately.  Referring  to 
Karen’.s  typed  record,  the  editor®*  ex¬ 
plained  in  terse  words  the  plot  of 
Mayor  Armstrong  and  his  racketeers. 

“I’ll  get  a  squad  and  start  rounding 
them  up,”**  said  the  detective. 

■  Brought  in  by  the  police.  Mayor 
Armstrong  was  sullen  and  defiant.  But 
his  pudgy  little**  henchman  Joe,  under 
questioning,  confessed  the  whole  plot. 
Within  a  few  hours  most  of  the  gang 
were  in  custody. 

When*’  the  Leader  appeared  next 
morning,  it  carried  the  headline, 
MAYOR  JAILED:  INFAMOUS  PLOT 
BARED.  The  story  said  that  Karen** 
Campbell,  courageous  secretary  to  the 
editor  of  the  Leader,  “last  night  dis¬ 
played  amazing  ability**  and  courage 
in  uncovering  the  identities  and  crim¬ 
inal  plans  of  Springfield  racketeers. 
Acting*®  on  information  contained  in 
her  shorthand  notes  .  .  .” 

9  \  few  days  later,  the  Citizens’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Springfield**  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  Karen’s  honor.  Among  the 
guests  were  her  mother  and  father. 
Uncle  Jim,  and  Aunt  Beth.  After®*  Mr. 
N’ickers  had  told  the  company  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  of  Karen’s  exploit,  she  her¬ 
self  was  asked  to  speak. 

Karen*®  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  uncertain  what  to  say. 

“I’m  more  scared  now  than  I  was 
that  night  .  .  .”  she  began.  ( 1280) 

(The  Cnd\ 


JUNE  MILLER  stepped  out  of  the 
elevator  and  hurried  down  the  hall 
to  the  engineering  company  where 
she*  was  em^oyed  as  secretary.  It  was 
already  five  minutes  past  nine,  so  she 
had  reason  to  hurry.  Dot  Rhodes® 
greeted  her  as  she  plopped  down  at  her 
desk. 

“Morning,  Slave,”  she  said.  “I  hear 
the  ball  and  chain  are  being  removed 
from  you®  for  two  whole  weeks,  start¬ 
ing  tonight.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Dot,”  said  June.  “Isn’t  it 
wonderful?  Even  this  rain  can’t  dampen 
my  spirits*  today.  I’ve  made  such  ter¬ 
rific  plans  for  this  vacation!  I’ll  tell  you 
all  the  latest;  but,  first,  1  had  better* 
get  this  report  typed  for  the  boss.  Is 
he  in  yet?” 

“Bright  and  early,”  Dot  replied,  "and 
he  has  been  pacing  the  floor  ever*  since 
he  arrived.  I  thirdc  something  is  brew- 

“Oh,  fine!”  June  retorted  as  she  bent 
to  her  work.  “Well,  I  hope  it’s’  nothing 
serious.” 

“June— June  Miller,”  Phil  Black  called 
from  his  office,  “can  you  come  in  here  a 
minute?” 

“Coming,  Mr.*  Black,”  June  told  him 
as  she  grimaced  at  Dot,  with  the  aside, 
“I  hope  he  doesn’t  want  this  report 
yet.” 

■  “Sit  down,  June,”  Mr.*  Black  said 
as  she  entered  the  oflBce.  “I  have  some¬ 
thing  important  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

June  sat  tensely  in’*  her  seat.  He 
never  was  this  formal  and  serious,  she 
thought.  Something  must  be  up! 

“I  have  a  distasteful  job  before”  me, 
June,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me 
and  help  me  all  you  can.” 

“Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Black,”  June 
agreed.  “What  is’*  it?” 

“This  morning,  when  I  arrived,  there 
was  a  telegram  from  the  main  office  on 
my  desk.  They  have  given  us  a’®  rush 
contract  to  complete.  We  have  a  two- 
week  deadline  on  our  work.  It’s  a  big 
contract,  June,  and  our  completion  of’* 
it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  everyone  in 
the  office. 

“You  see,  it  concerns  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  very’*  important  building  to  be 


erected  right  here  in  Boston;  and,  if  we 
get  our  work  done  within  the  deadline, 
it’*  not  only  means  a  raise  for  you  and 
me  but  for  our  whole  group.  Since  you 
and  Dot  Rhodes  are  the  only  two  girls 
in  the”  office— the  only  two  people  who 
can  take  this  special  dictation  and  type 
our  technical  reports— we’re  going’*  to 
need  you  both  full  time  and  maybe 
overtime  for  the  next  two  weeks!” 

■  June’s  chin  dropped,  and  the  color 
drained  from  her  face.’*  “Oh,  Mr. 
Black!”  she  gasped,  “I’ve  made  reserva¬ 
tions,  my  things  are  all  packed,  and  my 
friends  .  .  .” 

“I  know  the  inconvenience  it®®  will 
cause  you,  June.  It  seems  unforgiv¬ 
able  of  me  to  make  such  a  request  at 
this  late  date,  but  I  ask  you  bwause®’ 
I  have  to.  There  are  two  or  three  in 
our  group  who  need  this  raise  badly. 
Hank  Richardson  is  getting  married 
next®®  month.  Jim  Bradley  will  have  an 
addition  to  his  family  soon.  Tom 
Smith’s  mother  .  .  .” 

While  Mr.  Black  rambled  on,  June’s®® 
dream  castles  began  to  crumble.  She 
felt  herself  near  tears.  Her  lips  quivered; 
she  wanted  to  get  out  of  that  office.** 
She  got  to  her  feet,  “You’ve  nut  me  in 
an  awkward  position,  Mr.  Black,”  she 
stammered,  “but,  if  that’s  the  way  it 
has®*  to  be,  that’s  the  w'ay  it  has  to 
be.” 

“Thanks  a  million,  June,”  he  said. 
“I  knew  I  could  depend  on  you.”  He 
suddenly®*  realized  the  tension  she  was 
under.  “Let’s  discuss  the  details  later. 
O.K.?" 

“O.K.,  Mr.  Black,”  June  i mumbled®’ 
and  hurriedly  left  the  office. 

■  “And  what  news  did  the  great  one 
impart  today?”  quipped  Dot  as  June  re¬ 
turned  to  her®*  desk.  When  she  saw  a 
tear  trickle  down  June’s  cheek,  she 
immediately  changed  her  mood. 
“Honey,”  she  asked,  “what’s  the 
matter?”** 

“Oh,  Dot,”  June  sobbed,  at  last 
breaking  down,  “I  have  to  change  my 
vacation!” 

“Chaise  yoiu  vacation?  At  this  date? 
Is  he  ofP®  his  rocker?” 

“Wait,”  said  June,  between  sobs. 
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“don’t  jump  to  conclusions.  It’s  an 
important  contract  .  .  .  it’s  got  a  two 
weeks’  deadline**  .  .  .  we  all  get 
raises  .  . 

“Well,  you’re  not  making  t<K)  much 
sense,’’  I>>t  told  her,  “but  who  cares 
al)out  an  old  vac-ation,**  anyway!  Wh\'. 
honey,  they’re  a  dime  a  dozen.’’ 

“Not  this  one!”  wailed  June.  “I’ve 
Ijeen  dreaming  alN)ut  it  all  year.” 

“Well,  ytHi  can“  take  it  as  s(K)n  as  the 
contract  is  completed.”  Dot  said  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“It  will  be  too  late  then,”  June 
whimjiered. 

“What  do”  you  mean,  ‘too  late’?” 

June  tried  to  pull  herself  together. 
“You  see,”  she  said,  “last  year  1  went 
to  the  same  resort  I  was**®  planning  to 
go  to  this  year.  Tliat’s  where  I  met  Ted 
Carson.  He  goes  there  the  last  tw«» 
weeks  of  June  every  year— and***  we  had 
such  a  wonderful  time  together.  We 
didn’t  get  to  see  too  much  of  each 
ether  after  vacation*'  because  he  lives 
in  New  York  City;  but  be  dkl  make  the 
trip  to  Boston  once  or  twice  during  the 
past  year,  and  we**  went  to  a  few  shows 
together.” 

“The  light  is  Ireginning  to  dawn,” 
Dot  nodded.  “You  planned  to  meet  at 
the  resort  again**  this  year  during  th<?se 
next  two  weeks;  right?” 

“Well,  sort  of,”  June  admitted.  “We 
never  said  so  in  just  so  many'  words;** 


but  I’ve  l)een  planning  on  it  for 
months.” 

“Why,  honey,  this  is  terrible!”  Dot 
exclaimed.  “What  can  we  do?” 

“Nothing,”  sakl  June,*'  beginning  to 
sol)  again.  “We  have  to  finish  the 
contract  and  get  the  raise.  Mr.  Black 
can  think  of  Hank’s  marriage***  and  Jim’s 
new  baby  and  Tom’s  mother,  but  he 
doesn’t  care  alxuit  my  marital  status 
at  all!” 

“Well,  if  there’s  nothing***  that  can 
l)e  done,  it’s  best  to  try  not  to  think 
alxHit  the  whole  thing— if  ycHi  can,”  Dot 
.idvised.  “Better  try  to”  c-oncentrate  on 
that  report.” 

“I’ll  try',”  June  pn>mised  doubtfully. 
■  The  day  finally  passed.  June  had 
taken  half  a  notelrook**'  of  dictation  awl 
had  done  a  halfhearterl  job  of  forgetting 
about  her  postponed  vacation.  When 
five  o’clock**  arrived,  she  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  she  Hipped  one  last 
envelope  into  her  typewriter. 

Dot  paused  by  her  desk.**  “Come  on, 
June,”  she  said,  “let’s  go.” 

But  a  hail  from  Jim  Bradley  stoppetl 
them: 

“Hey,  June,  there’s  somelK)dy  on  my 
phone  who  doesn’t**  know  your  ex¬ 
tension.” 

June  went  to  Jim’s  desk  and  pickerl 
up  his  phone.  “Hello,”  she  said  im¬ 
patiently,  “this  is  June  Miller.”** 

“Oh,  June,” -said  the  voice,  "thank 


gocKlness  1  found  you!  I  rememlrered 
y(Hi  said  you  worked  for  an  engineering 
company''**  in  the  Baker  Building.  This 
is  Ted  Carson.” 

“Why,  Ted!”  June  gasped,  “I  thought 
you’d  l)e  on  your  way  to  the  mountains 
for  your”  vacation.”  , 

“V*'acation?”  he  said.  “Why,  I  had 
almost  forgotten— you’re  right!  I  have 
to  skip  it  this  year,  though;  you  see,®** 
I  just  got  a  new  job  here  in  Boston,  and 
I’m  here  making  last-minute  arrange¬ 
ments  for  moving.” 

“You’re  moving  to®**  Boston?”  June 
queried  in  surprise. 

“That’s  right.  It  was  an  excellent 
offer,  so  I  just  couldn’t  turn  it  down. 
Besides,®*  when  I  remembered  1  bad  a 
friend  here,  how  could  I  refuse?  By  the 
way,  June,  I  was  wondering  if  you 
would  have®®  dinner  with  me  tonight— 
it  would  c'crtainly  be  a  nice  ending  to  a 
pretty  hectic  day.” 

“It  has  been  a  pretty®*  hectic  day  for 
me,  too,”  said  June.  “.And  I’d  love  to 
have  dinner  with  you,  Ted.  I’m  just 
finishing  work  now.” 

“Fine!  I’m®^  downstairs  in  the  drug¬ 
store,”  he  explained.  “I’ll  wait  right 
here  for  you.  And,  by  the  way,  June,  I 
wonder  if  you  coidd  reserve®*  dates  for 
me  for  the  next  few  Saturdays?” 

“Why,  I  think  that  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged,”  June  agreed  enthusiastically.®* 
“I’m  pretty  sure  I’ll  be  in  town!”  ( 1186) 


Baby-Sitting 


LOUISE  BOCCESS 


Leigh  turner  glanced  up  as  Mr. 

.Allen,  her  boss,  started  through 
the  reception  room  of  the  Allen 
Insurance*  Agency.  (Clearing  his  throat, 
he  turned  to  Shirley  Day,  her  assistant, 
and  said,  “I’ve  arranged  for  you  to  take 
three  months’  leave**  of  absence  to  get 
married  to  your  soldier.  .My  daughter. 
Cerise,  will  work  the  three  summer 
months  for  you.  You  can  leave**  tomor¬ 
row.”  He  ducked  through  the  door 
without  a  glance  at  Leigh  and  headed 
for  his  morning  coffw. 

If  the  whole  ceiling*  had  suddenly 
caved  in  on  Leigh,  she  would  not  have 
l)een  more  stunned.  “Baby-sitting!”  she 
burst  out  angrily,  “that’s  what  he’s®  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  do  all  summer.” 

“Leigh.  I’m  sorry,”  Shirley  apolo- 
giztxl.  “1  had  no  idea  he—” 

“Of  course,  you*  didn’t,”  Leigh  inter¬ 


rupted.  “Honey,  I  want  \(mi  two  to  get 
married  and  have  those  few  months  to¬ 
gether  l)efore  Bob’  goes  to  Korea.  It’s 
just—” 

“I  know,”  Shirley  nodded  sympathet¬ 
ically.  “I  saw  the  make-up  typing  les¬ 
sons*  she  did  here.  Remember  how  she 
spent  most  of  her  time  calling  her 
friends  and  tied  up  tlie  phone?” 

“Do  I!  And  we  didn’t*  dare  buck  her 
for  fear  of  what  she  might  tell  Daddy. 
This  is  the  best  job  I’ve  ever  had— up  to 
now— but  I  may  not'*  be  here  when  you 
get  back.  I’m  rK)t  going  to  take  anything 
from  that  spoiled,  self-centered,  pamper¬ 
ed  kid,”  Leigh  ended”  determinedly. 
“I’ll  ’baby-sit’  with  her,  though,  until  it’s 
time  to  send  her  to  college.”  She  shud¬ 
dered  as  she  thought  of  '**  Cerise’s  typing 
habits— strikeovers  and  erasure  holes 
galore. 

Leigh  flipi)ed  a  paper  clip  across  the 
desk.  She  had'*  an  excellent  job— good 
pay,  bonu.ses,  a  luxurious  office— and  Mr. 


Allen  was  a  grand  boss.  Up  to**  now’! 
No,  not  even  a  baby-sitting  job  with 
Cerise  was  going  to  drive  her  from  this 
job.  There  must  be  some  way'*  to  make 
Cerise  accept  her  office  responsibility. 

At  four-thirty  Shirley  Day  looked  up. 
“Don’t  let  daughter**  turn  the  tables 
on  you— become  your  competition,”  she 
warned.  “Cerise  thrives  on  it  and  can’t 
turn  down  a  dare.  Remember'^  her  tell¬ 
ing  how  she  snagged  the  other  girl’s  boy 
friend?” 

“That’s  it!”  Leigh  said,  jumping  up 
from  her  chair.  ’’I’ve  got  to  dare  her'* 
into  doing  the  work  right.  Y’ou’re  won¬ 
derful,  Shirley!” 

From  the  dazed  look  in  Shirley’s  eyes, 
Leigh  knew  she  hadn’t  followed'® 
through.  A  horrible  thought  welled  up 
in  Leigh’s  mind,  “If  I  dare  her,  she 
might  get  stubborn  and  react  the  other 
way,  do**®  nothing  at  all!” 

■  Riding  on  the  bus  to  work  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Leigh  was  about  to  toss  in  the 
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Afiffsf  Widely  Useful  Teaching 
Aid  Weve  Ever  Offered! 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

I.  DictstiM  MattrUI:  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

2»  Mstsrial:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  "Ltaniiai  ts  Opsrats  tkt  DITTO*  D-IO": 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody's  job 
more  produaive— which  puts  the 
DlTTO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instrua  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  ’’being  on  their  own.” 


Teachers  tell  us  this  "advance  experience”  stinm* 
lates  and  fascinates  students,  and  helps  teachers 
turn  out  better-equipped  classes! 

The  Advance  Experience  Portfolio  was  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  business  teachers  and  The 
Foundation'  for  Business  Education.  The  material 
in  the  portfolio  provides  typing  and  diaation  prac¬ 
tise  at  the  office  level,  but  within  student  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  it  instruas  in  related  phases  of 
office  work.  This  improves  students’  grasp  of  their 
eventual  jobs,  it  develops  initiative  and  a  sense  of 
personal  relations  in  the  office  world,  it  orients 
students  to  their  coming  positions  ...  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  teaching  aid! 

Start  Using  It  NOW  I  Some  of  the  material  in 
the  ponfolio  may  be  used  from  the  very  start  of  a 
semester,  the  rest  may  be  used  from  the  moment 
typing  or  dictating  praaise  begins— so— get  your 
Advance  Experience  Ponfolio  now,  use  it  now/ 


DITTO. 


NEWEST  DITTO*  D-IO 

_ i(liq«id)  DUPLICATOR 

ScIimIs 

Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
"master”  is  anything  you 
can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  mk  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  3'  to  9"  x  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


DITTO,  lacarparatad,  WIW.ItwrisaB  St.,  Chiofa  12,  M. 

Gvnttawn;  At  no  cett  or  obUgolien  to  mo  pteoio  tend  oio 
your  lutinou  Sdiool  Portfolio. 

Q  Chock  horo  if  you  oho  whh  o  DITTO  domonstrotion  in 
your  Khool. 


SCNOOt 


ADoms. 


COUNTr. 


STATE. 


sponge  and  give  up  the-‘  idea.  To  re¬ 
lieve  her  worry,  she  forced  herself  to 
read  the  advertising  cards.  Her  eyes 
were  caught  by  the  picture”  of  a  piggy 
bank  catching  three  falling  coppers,  and 
a  sledge  hammer  seemed  suddenly  to 
strike  an  idea  from”  her  brain. 

Leigh  could  hardly  wait  to  get  off 
the  bus  and  race  to  the  five-and-ten-cent 
store.  It  couldn’t  be  just  any-*  bank,  but 
a  big  demanding  one.  And  yet  cute. 
Then  she  saw  the  blue  flowered  pig. 
Cerise  could  never  fail  to  notice^*  that 
little  porker. 

At  the  office,  Leigh  unwrapped  Porky- 
before  she  even  removed  her  hat.  She 
tried  it  first  on  one**  comer  of  her  desk, 
but  he  was  too  obvious  there.  She  tried 
it  on  the  long  table,  then  finally  de¬ 
cided**  on  the  gray  steel  filing  cabinet. 
Baby-sitting  might  be  fun! 

Soon  Mr.  Allen  arrived  with  his 
daughter  and**  turned  her  over  to  Leigh, 
saying,  “I  want  you  to  be  hard  on  her. 
Don’t  let  her  put  anything  over  on  you. 
Be**  firm,  and  see  that  she  does  her 
work  right.” 

Cerise  put  on  a  baby-face  smile  and 
protested,  “Oh,  Daddy,  I’m  not  a’®  child! 
I’m  only  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
Miss  Turner.” 

■  As  Leigh  showed  Cerise  about  the 
office,  she  tried  to  surpress**  her  excited 
anticipation.  She  sensed  Cerise’s  nervous 
insecurity  and  was  swept  -with  a  sud¬ 
den**  pity  for  her.  She  thought  of  her 
own  first  job  and  how  nervous  she  had 
been.  Three  years  of  office  experience** 
made  a  lot  of  difference. 

“Cerise,  I’m  delighted  to  have  you  as 
my  assistant  this  summer,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  Miss**  Turner,  I’m  so  very  glad.” 
She  heaved  a  sigh.  "I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn’t  want  me.  You’re  so  efficient 
and— well.  Dad**  says  you’re  the  very 
tops.  I’m  going  to  try  terribly  hard.” 
.4nd  la^igh  saw  the  sincerity  in  her  eyes. 

“Then  we**  have  nothing  to  w'orr\- 
about,”  Leigh  assured.  “Now  let  me 
show  you  how  to  file,”  she  suggested. 
She  didn’t  dare  steal*'  a  glance  at  Porky, 
but  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  curb  her 
impatience,  her  eagerness  for  Cerise  to 
notice**  the  pig. 

Leigh  left  Cerise  with  her  filing  and 
started  work  on  some  letters.  So  absorb- 
c-d  had  she  become  that  she  jumped** 
when  Cerise  cstclaimed,  “Oh.  Miss  'Tum- 
ner,  what  is  this  funny  little  pig  for?” 

■  Steady  now,  Leigh  told  herself.  Make 
it  sound*®  convincing.  “Oh,  it’s  a  game 
Shirley  and  I  play.  Every  time  either  of 
us  makes  an  error,  we  drop  in  a**  dime. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  we  have  a 
treat  on  our  errors.”  Leigh  pretended  to 
go  back  to  her  typing,  but  her**  heart 
was  pounding  excitedly.  W'hat  if  Cerise 
didn’t  fall  for  it? 

“Miss  Turner,”  she  heard  Cerise  be¬ 
gin  in  a**  breathy  little  voice.  “Couldn’t 
I  play  the  game  with  you?” 


Leigh  pretended  to  give  the  matter 
some  thought  and  then  replied,**  “But 
Cerise,  you’re  new  at  the  work.  It’s  un¬ 
fair-competing  with  me,  daring  your¬ 
self  to  make  an  error.  You’d  pay  all**  the 
treat.” 

“Daring  myself!  I  like  that— I  thrive 
on  competition.  Please,  Miss  Turner, 
you  have  to  let  me  play  the  game**  with 
you!”  she  burst  out  enthusiastically.  “It’s 
a  challenge  to  me  to  leam  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  you**  are.” 

■  Leigh  pretended  to  give  in  grudging¬ 
ly,  blit  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep 
from  jumpii>g  up  and  down.  “Well 
give*'  it  a  try.  Cerise.  Say  for  a  month. 
You  can  always  back  out—” 

“Me  back  out!  Miss  Turner,  you 
don’t  know  me,”  Cerise  assured.**  “I 
can  take  anything  I  ask  for.” 

Leigh  tried  to  remind  herself  that 
there  were  three  months  ahead.  Cerise 
was  spoiled,®*  used  to  having  her  way. 
The  newness  could  wear  off  pretty  fast. 

Several  times  during  the  day  Leigh 
heard  a  dime  chunk**  against  the  pig’s 
sides  as  Cerise  paid  up  for  her  mistakes. 
It  really  didn’t  seem  fair,  and  yet 
Cerise  didn’t®*  want  to  leave  at  closing 
time.  Leigh  insisted,  and  so  did  Mr. 
.Allen.  But,  as  Leigh  left  the  office,  she 
glanced  at®*  Porky  on  the  filing  cabinet. 
She  cotdd  have  been  mistaken,  but  she 
thought  he  winked  reassuringly  at  her.®* 

■  In  the  days  that  followed,  that  chunk 
became  a  ver>’  familiar  sound.  About  a 
week  later,  however,  when  Leigh®®  re¬ 
turned  from  lunch.  Cerise  reported. 
“Mr.  Young  wants  you  to  call  him.  He 
thinks  you  made  a  mistake  in  the  fig- 
mes®*  you  quoted  him  on  that  car  in¬ 
surance.” 

Leigh  calletl  him  and  rechecked  thA; 
figures  with  her  rate  book  right  before 
her.  Good®*  heavens!  She  had  made  a 
very  careless  error  in  addition.  She’d 
have  caught  it  later,  but  it  could  cer¬ 
tainly®*  have  messed  up  the  books. 


“Let's  try  looking  where  it  shouldn't  be!" 


As  she  hung  up  the  receiver,  .she  felt 
Cerise’s  eyes  boring  through  her.  “Miss 
Turner,  feed  Porky!”®* 

There  were  several  times  during  the 
month  that  Leigh  made  errors  (pur¬ 
posely,  to  delight  her  victim),  but  at 
the*®  end  of  the  month  Cerise  paid  for 
luncheon  at  the  luxurious  Showcase. 
Leigh  felt  a  tinge  of  remorse  and  of¬ 
fered**  to  help  on  the  bill,  but  Cerise 
refused  emphatically,  “Indeed  not! 
Serves  me  right  for  making  so  many 
careless**  mistakes.  You  aren’t  going  to 
get  this  good  a  dinner  next  month, 
though— not  on  me!” 

They  had  gotten  into  the**  second 
month,  with  very  few  contributions 
from  Cerise,  when  Mr.  Allen  almost 
gave  away  her  little  game.**  He  stopped 
right  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence, 
“Where  did  that  thing  come  from?”  he 
asked  pointing  to  Porky. 

“Daddy,  don’t  you*®  know  about  the 
game?”  Cerise  hurled  headlong  into 
the  details.  Leigh  held  her  breath  until 
Mr.  Allen  finally**  nodded  and  said, 
“Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  Must  have 
slipped  my  mind,”  and  he  gave  Leigh 
a  quick  -wink. 

At  the  end  of  the  second*^  month, 
they  had  hardly  enough  for  hamburgers 
and  cokes.  Cerise  couldn’t  have  been 
more  pleased— nor  could  Leigh,  who 
was  more**  than  ready  to  take  back  all 
the  ugly  thoughts  slve  had  had  about 
Cerise.  It  was  amazing  how  quiddy 
Cerise**  had  learned  even  the  most  in¬ 
tricate  details. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  girl  to 
leave,  Leigh  insisted  on  taking  Cerise'® 
to  the  Business  Women’s  Club  for  din¬ 
ner.  She  swelled  with  pride  over 
Cerise’s  poise.  No  one  would  have 
guessed  that  she'*  had  been  a  business 
girl  for  only  three  months. 

Then  Cerise  paid  Leigh  the  most 
nearly  perfect  compliment  she  had 
ever'*  had:  “Miss  Turner,  you’ve  taught 
me  so  much.  Not  just  about  insurance. 
About  being  grown-up  and  taking**  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

■  A  day  or  two  after  Cerise  left  for 
college,  Mr.  Allen  interrupted  his  dic¬ 
tation**  abruptly,  "Miss  Turner,  before 
you  throw  the  pig  away.  I’d  be  sure 
there’s  no  money  in  it.  Or,  if  you  want 
to*®  continue  with  Shirley  tomorrow 
when  she  gets  back,  you  should  start 
with  it  empty.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Allen,”  but  Leigh  thought** 
she  detected  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

She  headed  straight  for  Porky  when 
the  dictation  was  completed.  She 
opened**  him  up  and  poked  her  finger 
inside,  to  scrape  out  any  stray  dime. 
It  wasn’t  a  dime  she  felt.  She  un¬ 
folded**  the  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  a 
personal  check  from  Mr.  Allen  for  fifty 
dollars,  and  down  in  the  comer**  in  big 
letters  were  the  words,  “Baby-Sitting 
Fee.”  (1589) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


schools  are 
switching  to 
IBM  Electrics 


Bnng  to  your  school  the  benefits  of 


“THE  TEACHING  TYPEWRITER 


JUNE,  1953 


□  PUa»e  tend  booklet,  “Eleetrie  Typewritert  in 
Education”,  and  lateet  daearoom  reauit*. 

□  We’d  like  to  eee  your  fuU  color  .mtund  movie, 
"Electric  Taping  Time”,  on 

(data) 


TRM-  rjant-  WR.K  _ 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

^  IN  THE  1952-1953  S&ti^tStOok, 

NATIONAL  GREGG  SHORTHAND  CONTEST 


The  Nation's  Best  Classes as  determined  by  the  contest  judges 


School 

City 

Teacher 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION  (Clast  1) 

First  Prize 

Fordson  High  School 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Marion  Hunsicker 

Second  Prize 

Central  Union  High  School 

El  Centro,  Calif. 

Mrs.  D.  Sherman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION  (Class  II) 

First  Prize 

John  Carroll  High  School 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sister  M.  Mildred,  O.S.B. 

Second  Prize 

Saint  Mary  High  School 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Louise 

COLLEGIATE  DIVISION  (Class  1) 

First  Prize 

Salem  State  Teachers  College 

Salem,  Mass. 

Beatrice  Witham 

Second  Prize 

Eastern  Illinois  State  College 

Charleston,  III. 

James  M.  Thompson 

COLLEGIATE  DIVISION  (Class  II) 

First  Prize 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  College 

Rutherford,  NJ. 

Bernard  Elliott  Budish 

Second  Prize 

Marymount  College 

Salina,  Kan. 

Sister  Joseph  Marie 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  winners  on  their  Gregg 
proficiency.  Our  sincere  appreciation,  too,  to  the  thousands 
of  students  and  their  teachers  who  participated  in 
this  nation-wide  contest. 

A  new  1953-54  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest  will  be  announced 
by  Esterbrook  this  fall.  Watch  the  Esterbrook  ads  in 
this  magazine  for  complete  details  and  entry  blank. 

Or  write  to  the  Gregg  Contest  Manager,  care  of 

The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 

S6tvtjCtOok 

THE  GREGG-APPROVED  PEN 

WITH  THE  INSTANTLY  RENEWABLE  POINT 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


TO  SlieCT 
Of  fCflACE 
HeitC'S  AU 
YOU  DO 


REPORT 


H  Lives,  Professional  and  Private— 

•  Thomas  B.  Maier,  for  the  past  two 
years  an  editor  on  the  staff  of  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
apix)inted  by  Pitman  president  John 
Biy  ant  to  a  new  post  in  the  firm— Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Director  of  the  Pitman 
Publishing  Company.  Before  joining 
the  S-W  staff,  Mr.  Maier  was  a  teacher 
in  Trenton’s  Central  High  School.  He 
is  a  diK-toral  candidate  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Dr.  Howard  A.  Zacur,  University 
of  Nfiami,  has  been  promoted  to  a  full 
professorship  at  the  University. 

•  Alphottso  Ranlaiul,  Sr.,  founder  in 
1900  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Dallas,  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  86.  A  graduate  of  Baylor  University 
and  Hill’s  Business  College  (in  Waco), 
Mr.  Ragland  and  his  wife  vtiere  actively 
engaged  in  operating  the  school  until 
1947,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Ragland  diet! 
and  the  school  was  sold. 

•  E.  F.  Burmahln,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
took  part  in  the  tw'O-day  conference  of 
the  Chemical  Industiy-  section  of  the 
Industrial  Council,  meeting  at  Rensse¬ 
laer  Institute  on  May  15  and  16.  Mr. 
Burmahln  served  as  a  panel  operator 
at  sessions  attended  by  more  than  a 
hundred  executives  of  large  companies 
and  corporations. 

•  Cossiiis  E.  Hostetler,  once  a  Min¬ 
nesota  high  school  business  teacher  and 
before  World  War  I  an  instructor  at 
Gregg  Cx)llege,  died  in  March,  at  64. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Ho.stctler 
was  the  Chicago  regional  chief  of  the 
V..\.  vt)cational  rehabilitation  and  edu¬ 
cation  services. 

•  Charles  F.  Walker,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  School  of  C^ommerce, 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  was  given  an  hon- 
orar\’  doctor’s  degree  at  the  35th  An¬ 
nual  Cinmencement  at  Armstrong  Col¬ 
lege,  Berkeley,  California.  .\t  the  same 
graduation,  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
conferred  an  honorars’  d(K.‘torafe  on 
J.  Evan  Armstrong,  fournler  of  the 
.school  and  for  the  past  3-5  years  its 
president. 

•  Keiiiu'th  Ross,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  Grt“gg  representative  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  .\rizona,  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  has  been  promoted  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executive  staff  in  New  York 
City:  he  is  the  new  Specialist  in  Bo<ik- 
keeping  and  Accounting,  serving  both 
the  Gregg  and  College  Divisions  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

•  Professional  Announcements— 

•  Oklahoma.  The  17th  annual  sum¬ 
mer  c-onference  at  Oklahoma  .\.  &  M. 
College  (Stillwater)  will  be  held  June 


JUNE 
19  5  3 


11  and  12.  Out-of-state  headliners: 
Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  John  A. 
Pendery,  and  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Mussel- 
man. 

•  Washington,  D.  C.  The  annual 
UBEA  Representative  Assembly  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  May  29-30 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
presiding. 

•  North  Dakota.  Fifth  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Education  Con¬ 
ference  w’ill  meet  at  the  University,  at 
Grand  Forks,  June  3-5.  Out-of-state 
headliners:  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  T. 
James  Crawford,  and  Cecil  E.  Stanley. 

•  Alabama.  'Tlie  State  College  for 
Women,  at  Montevallo,  will  sponsor  a 
w'eek-long  clinic-work.shop,  June  8-13. 

•  Texas.  At  Denton,  the  sixth  annual 
conference,  co-sponsored  by  North 
Texas  State  and  Te.xas  State  College 
for  Women,  June  11-12.  Out-of-state 
headliners:  Dr.  Ehin  S.  Eyster,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Slaughter,  Dr.  Gladys  Bowman, 
Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  T.  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  Mary  Pajunas. 

At  Houston,  the  third  annual  busi¬ 
ness  education  conference  will  convene 
June  16-18,  with  these  out-of-state 
speakers:  Gladys  Peck,  T.  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  and  Charles  E.  Zoubek. 

•  New  York  City.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  15th  annual  summer  business 
education  conference  will  l)e  held  on 
July  22.  Program:  celebration  of  80th 
anniversarx'  of  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter,  the  60th  anniversary  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  United  States, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  South-West¬ 
ern  Publishing  Compiiny,  and  the  40th 
anniversary  of  business-teacher  train¬ 
ing  at  NYU. 

•  The  next  International  Economic 
Course  will  1h‘  held  in  Italy  from 
Septemlier  6  through  20.  The  group 
will  go  to  Rome,  Florence,  X’enice, 
and  Milan.  Persons  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  should  correspond  with  Prof. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
who  is  president  of  the  United  States 
('diapter  of  the  international  society 
sponsoring  this  cour.se. 

■  A  Clinic?  A  Convention!— 

.\s  a  special  feature  of  this  summer’s 
inauguration  of  a  graduate  degree  pro¬ 
gram  in  business  education  at  Catholic 
University,  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  there 
is  to  be  a  “clinic.”  It  is  to  be  held  on 
June  19-20-21  at  the  University,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Catholic  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association. 

B»it  it  is  practically  a  convention, 
with  a  9:0<)-to-9:00  schedule  on  Fri¬ 
day,  a  9:30-to-9:(K)  schedule  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  a  9:3()-to-5:(K)  schedule  on 


CALLING 

HIGH  SCHOOLS... 

WHArS 
THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  THE 
STENOGRAPH? 


Schools  that  have  tried  it  say  there  are 
six  good  reasons  why  it  ranks  beyond 
compare.  The  further  they  go,  the  more 
certain  they  are. 

1.  Stenograph  is  a  career  machine  and 
assures  high  income,  promotions,  and 
security  for  life. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  do. 
relatively. 

3.  It  is  the  only  unchallenged  instrument 
for  first-class  stenographic  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  world. 

4.  Its  legibility  assures  transcription 
"One  hundred  per  cent  foster." 

5.  It's  exciting  and  interesting  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  beginning  right  through 
to  the  finish. 

6.  Stenograph  teachers  say  it's  delightful 
and  fun  to  do. 

This  combination  of  reasons  why  leaves 
the  Stenograph  an  unchallenged  poten¬ 
tiality  for  every  high  school. 

ASK  FOR 

MORE  INFORMATION 
NOW  ^ 

r - •- - - - 

I  I 

I  Stenographic  Machines,  Inc.,  Dept.  22G  | 
318  South  Michigon  Avenue,  Chicogo 

I  I 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  give  me  more  iniorma-  | 

I  don  about  Stenogroph  in  the  high  schooL  | 

I  Name 

I  I 

I  School  .  ,  I 

I  Address  | 

L _ J 
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PROFESSIONAL 

BOOKS 

OF  PERMANENT 
VALUE  TO 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

. . .  Include  these  important 
texts  in  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  teaching  library . . . 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

kf 

Presents  s  thorough  treatment 
of  every  aspect  of  the  most 
effective  teaching  and  testing 
processes.  The  book  gives  a 
carefully  documented  history 
of  the  various  teaching  meth¬ 
ods.  It  then  analyzes  the  best 
methods  with  reference  to 
both  elementary  and  advanced 
training,  speed  development, 
transcription,  penmanship,  and 
psychological  approach. 

Approx.  500  Pogei.  List  55.50 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
TRANSCRIPTION 

by  L»tli» 

A  comprehensive  presentation 
of  modem  transcription  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  It  describes  how 
to  motivate  student  interest, 
select  materials,  and  attain 
high  vocational  rates.  Prepared 
for  teachers  by  the  coauthor 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 

369  Pages.  List  $3.50 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

Tonne,  Popham,  and  Fraeman 
This  unique  methods  book 
presents  in  its  early  chapters 
the  underlying  skill-buildiag 
and  basic  business  principles 
inherent  in  all  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Then,  in  succeeding 
chapters,  it  demonstrates  the 
application  of  these  principles 
to  each  subject  in  the  field. 

447  Paget.  List  $3.75 

THE  1952  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  INDEX 

eompfied  and  edited  by 
Delta  Pi  Iptilon 

A  complete  guide  to  research 
and  writings  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  1952.  Gives  author  and 
subject  listing  of  new  books 
and  articles  in  all  business 
education  periodicals  and  year 
books,  articles  concerning 
business  education  in  other 
educational  and  general  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  researches  and 
theses  completed  during  the 
year.  Please  order  from  N.  Y. 
office. 

80  Paget.  $1.50  Net. 

Order  your  capiat  front  your 
naaratt  Gragg  office 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


Sunday.  There  will  be  both  general 
sessions  and  sectional  meetings,  the  lat¬ 
ter  classified  by  academic  level  (for 
high  school  and  for  college  teachers) 
and  by  subject  areas  (shorthand,  oflBce 
practice,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
guidance,  teacher-training  practices). 

Topics  range  from  “Trends  in  Moral 
Standards  in  Business  Today,”  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Hugh  J.  Kelly,  senior  vice- 
president  of  McGraw-Hill,  to  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  first  lesson  in  begin¬ 
ning  typewriting,  by  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe, 
of  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College. 

There  are  more  than  40  educational 
leaders  (both  religious  and  lay)  on  the 
program.  Write  to  Sister  M.  Therese, 
Madonna  High  School,  .\urora,  Illinois, 
for  a  copy  of  the  complete  jwogram. 
Sister  is  in  charge  of  the  new  business- 
education  offerings  at  the  University. 

■  School  News  Items— 

•  Bryant  College  has  purchased  a 
22,300  square-foot  plot  at  the  comer 
of  Cooke  Street  and  Young  Orchard 
.\venue,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
to  enlarge  the  college  campus; 

•  University  of  Southern  California 
has  installed  a  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon.  Chapter  president  is  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham;  sponsor  is  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries. 
The  new  chapter  is  the  first  DPE  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  West  Coast. 

•  Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
(Terre  Haute),  reports  department 
head  Paul  F.  Muse,  will  conduct  a  2%- 
week,  4-credit  workshop  for  business 
teachers,  July  20-.\ugiist  5,  with  the 
following  visiting  consultants:  Dr.  Ver¬ 
non  Mtisselman,  basic  business;  Dr.  J 
Marshall  Hanna,  bookkeeping;  George 
Wagoner,  typewriting;  John  Pendery, 
office  practice;  Goldina  F usher,  short¬ 
hand. 

•  Fisher  Junior  College,  in  Boston, 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on 
March  3.  The  school  was  established  as 
a  business  college  in  1903,  became  a 
junior  college  in  1951.  Celebration  in- 
cludetl  a  reception  and  inspirational 
talk  by  President  Sanford  Fisher. 

■  Mountain-Plains  Convention  Pro¬ 
gram- 

In  addition  to  the  most  attractive 
vacation  lures  ever  dangled  before  busi¬ 
ness  educators  (square  dancing,  moun¬ 
tain-trail  ridiitg,  hiking,  tennis,  sight¬ 
seeing,  Chuck -Wagon  Dinner,  etc.)  the 
Estes  Park  convention  of  the  Mountain- 
Plains  Business  Education  Association, 
June  19-21,  will  offer  a  full,  across-the- 
boards  program  that  equals  anything 
business  education  has  seen  in  recent 
years. 

•  On  Friday,  June  19,  there  will  be 
registration  and  exhibit  visiting  in  the 
morning’;  then  a  starter-upper  lunch¬ 
eon,  with  E.  C.  McGill  presiding  and 
Dr.  Sam  J.  Wanous  making  the  kesmote 
address. 


At  3:00,  the  first  general  session 
opens,  Clyde  Blanchard  presiding.  The 
session  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
three  sectional  meetings,  to  begin  thirt>’ 
minirtes  later,  and  will  feature  intro¬ 
ductory  talks  by  the  three  speakers  who 
will  subsequently  lead  the  three  sec¬ 
tional  meetings:  Madeline  S.  Strony, 
office  practices;  Philip  S.  Pepe,  type¬ 
writing;  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner,  co¬ 
operative  education. 

At  6:00  there  will  be  an  out-on-the- 
mountainside  chuck-wagon  dinner,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  8:00  general  session,  Earl 
G.  Nicks  presiding  and  Dr.  Vernon  A. 
Mtisselman  asking,  “Are  We  Teaching 
Robots  or  Reasoners?”  When  he  has 
answered  his  question,  a  hill-billy  or¬ 
chestra  will  start  up.  There’s  to  be 
square  dancing  from  9:00  on. 

•  On  Saturday,  June  30,  everyone 
will  have  breakfast  together— everyone 
who  is  up  by  7:30,  that  is.  The  next 
general  session  begins  at  8:45,  Helen 
B.  Borland  presiding  a,nd  Dr.  M.  Her¬ 
bert  Freeman  giving  “Specific  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Improving  Instruction  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Subjects.”  Following  his  talk,  there 
will  be  another  thirty-minute  introduc¬ 
tion  to  sectional  meetings,  with  these 
speakers:  Doctor  Wanous,  shorthand; 
Doctor  Musselman,  general  business; 
and  John  A.  Pendery,  bookkeeping. 

A  12:00  luncheon  will  be  followetl 
by  a  1:30  business  meeting,  with  Pres¬ 
ident  McGill  banging  the  gavel.  At 
3:00,  there’s  to  be  a  special  clinic  on 
electric  typewriting,  conducted  by 
Marion  Wood;  and  after  that,  recrea¬ 
tion-riding,  hiking,  tennis,  or  moun¬ 
tain-viewing  from  the  hotel  veranda. 

Dinner  is  set  for  6:30,  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gill  presiding  and  Dr.  Forkner  telling 
how  “Business  Education  Gets  Down 
to  Business.”  Square  dancing  will  start 
again  at  9:00. 

•  Sunday,  June  21,  includes  a  break¬ 
fast  for  all  and  a  windup  of  the  con¬ 
vention— except  that  most  persons, 
doubtless,  will  stay  on  in  the  mountains 
for  the  day. 

•  Cost  to  conventioners  is  nominal, 
even  just  for  the  vacation:  $10.50  cov¬ 
ers  housing  and  all  meals.  This  is  pay¬ 
able  to  E.  C.  Archer,  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  preferably 
in  advance— in  any  case,  reservations 
should  be  sent  in  to  him.  'The  meetings 
will  be  beld  at  the  YMCA  Conference 
Croimds  (and  hotel),  in  Estes  Park. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Harusen  is  general  chair¬ 
man,  Elsie  M.  Jevons  is  program  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Archer  is  accommodations 
chairman,  and  E.  C.  McGill  is  president 
of  the  Association. 

■  Meet  Some  New  Presidents— 

Of  the  North  Carolina  BE  A  (a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state  education  associa¬ 
tion),  Mrs.  W.  W.  Howell,  of  Green¬ 
ville  High  School,  succeeding  Lois 
Frazier.  Mrs.  Howell’s  associates  will 
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elementary  school,  she  teaches  children 
in  about  four  different  grades;  she  owns 
her  own  car  (3V4  years  old)  and  shares 
rides  to  school  with  another  teadier; 
most  likely  iK>t  to  have  a  telephone; 
dare.-  not  talk  about  sex,  politics, 
ch  ch,  communism;  earns  about  $2400 
a  \ear,  and  is  currently  about  $1,000 
in  debt;  if  she  goes  to  summer  school, 
as  she  has  to  do  every  two  or  three 
years,  she'll  have  to  borrow  the  money 
(average,  $177)  to  cover  her  exjjenses. 

•  Chicago:  Superintendent  Herold 
Hunt  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
at  Harvard;  now  Chicago  is  looking  for 
a  new  superintendent. 

•  Washington:  Some  80,000  ex- 
servicemen  become  eligible  for  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  each  month  under  the 
Korean  Cl  Bill. 

■  Textbook  Publishers  Add  PR  Man— 
The  American  Textbook  Publishers 

Institute,  in  an  expansion  of  its  serv¬ 
ices,  has  added  Robert  H.  Bush  to  its 
staff  as  a  public  relations  ofiBcer.  Mr. 
Bu.sh  was  most  recently  associated  with 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  New  York  City 
advertising  agency. 

The  Institute  is  a  voluntary  nonprofit 
organization  of  leading  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers;  Mr,  Bush’s  responsibility  will 
he  to  make  better  known  the  services 
and  activities  of  the  Institute  in  im¬ 
proving  textbook  manufacture  and 
distribution. 

■  Distress  in  Washington— 

The  U.  S.  Ofifice  of  Education  is  in 

trouble. 

•  The  Korean  Gl  Bill  requires  the 
OflBce  to  assist  in  administering  the  bill 
(working  with  state  officials  to  accredit 
schools  for  vet  training,  etc.)  but  does 
not  give  the  Office  an  appropriation  for 
its  work.  Anticipating  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  would  be  forthcoming,  and 
with  full  approval  of  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Office  has  spent  $259,000  of 
its  regular  funds  for  its  extra  GI  work. 
Now  Congress  has  refused  to  make  up 

The  the  expenditure,  stating  that  the  GI 
held  at  the  NASSDE  duty  was  “plus”  work  for  the  regular 
Lston  at  the  time  of  the  Office  staff.  So,  the  Office  is  out  $259,- 


Special  Evening  Course 
for  stenographers 
to  become 


Medical  Dietafion 
Medical  Terminology 

Beginning: 

September  21,  1953 

Free  Placement  Service 
Write  or  call  for  Catalog  X 


Robert  H.  Bush 


B5  fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
CHelsea  2-8686 


For  the  perfect 
"send  off " 
give  a  1952 
Official  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen 
at  graduation 


WHAT  BETTER  WAY 
TO  CONVEY  YOUR 
SINCEREST  WISHES  FOR 
A  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER 
THAN  TO  GIVE 
THE  PEN 

OF  THE  PROFESSIONALS 


$5.40  Each.  26-  per  ecet  discouet  to 
teachers  o«  orders  of  six  or  more. 


GREGG  OF  McCRAW-HILL 

New  York  3« .  350  W.  42  St. 

Chicogo  6  . Ill  N.  Canal  St. 

San  Froncisca  4  .  68  Post  St. 

Toronto  4  2S3  Spodino  Rd. 
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sc1kk)1  educators  has  Iteen  aniKHiiK-ed 
by  the  Heyer  Corporation. 

•  Features:  V’isible  fluid  supply  when 
filling  and  operating;  adjustable  pres¬ 
sure  control  assures  ma.\imum  runs; 
master  clamp,  calibrated  for  centering 
of  any  size  pajxT,  assures  easy  attach¬ 
ment  of  master  to  cylinder;  raise-and- 
lower  contntl  range  of  six  inches;  and 
irerfix-t  registration. 

■  Legal-Docmtnent  Stencils— 

Two  new  stencils  sixoially  designed 
for  the  duplication  of  li'gal  dcKoments 
should  be  of  particul.ir  interest  to  ix?r- 
sons  cxtnccrned  with  preixiring,  han¬ 
dling,  ainl  duplicating  these  papers.  By 
using  these  stencils,  you  can  pnKluce  as 
many  coi)ic*s  as  you  need  from  one 
ts’ping  and,  by  duplicating  on  plain 
pairer,  eliminate  the  use  of  expen.sive 
legal  d<K-ument  jraper. 

•  One  of  these  new  stencils  (No. 
960  L-25485)  has  a  double  line  die- 
impressed  into  the  stencil  alMHrt  1  2/5 
inches  from  the  left  edge;  the  other 
(No.  960-L-24()67 ) ,  besides  the  line, 
has  line  numbers  double-spaced  and 
die-impressed  into  it.  These  lines  and 
nnmlrers  reprtxhice  on  the  c'opies  when 
the  steiK-il  is  run  on  the  mimeograph, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
using  .'4>ecial  document  papc*r.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write  to  .\.  B.  Dick 
Company,  .5700  W.  Touhy  .\venue, 
C^hicago  31,  Illinois. 

■  Midget  Tape  Recorder— 

A  new,  |K>rtable  tape  recorder  for 
school  use  is  now  available  from  Mo- 


■  New  Portable  Typewriter— 

A  completely  new  (Correspondent 
Portable  Typewriter  has  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  makers  of  Underwood 
Tyi>ewriters.  Equipped  with  advanced 
design  Perma-Pack  carrxing  case,  it 


features  an  exclusive  family  keyboard 
with  all  the  common  arithmetical  signs 
and  the  usmil  business  symlnrls. 

•  Other  features:  Balanced-sc^gment 
shift;  “See-Set”  margins;  single,  double, 
and  triple  spaciirg;  standard-siraced 
keyboard;  finger-form  keys;  automatic 
riblx>n  reverse;  and  color  s'tyling  for 
eye  comfort. 

■  New  Checkwriter- 

Chcvkwriting  and  cxnnplete  bank-ac- 

cxMint  pn)tc>ction  become  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  when  extra  c-arlxm  c'opies  of  the 
check  are  needed.  Now,  Safeguard  Cor¬ 
poration,  Lansrlale,  Pennsylvania,  is  co¬ 
operating  with  banks  and  irKlustrial 
users  to  overcome  tlie  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  developing  checkxvriters 
that  “can  take  it.”  A  sturdy,  welded 
steel  housing-frame  cx>mbination  with 
steel  reinforcements  has  bten  tlevel- 
oped  to  witlistaitd  the  high  pressures 
encounteied  when  going  through  three 
thicknesses  of  cheeks  and  txvo  carlxm 
cxjpies.  The  equipment  is  also  being 
adjusted  individually  to  the  weight  of 
the  check  paper  used. 

■  Spirit  Duplicator— 

new'  spirit  duplicator,  the  Ckxi- 
queror  Spirit  Duplicator,  that  prints 


OGA  Membership  Test 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

During  the  dark  days  of  the 

depression,  Hetury  Ford  was  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  he  could  not  find 
a  job.  “That  could'  not  happen  to  me,” 
Mr.  Ford  replied.  ‘T  would  make  my 
own  job.  I  would  take  a  row  of  not-too- 
big  houses  and,*  starting  at  the  top  of 
the  street,  I  would  begin  to  fix  and  tidy 
up  everything  that  I  saw  wrong,  and 
without*  asking  for  pay.  I  know  that, 
Ix'fore  I  reached  the  end  of  the  street, 
I  would  l)e  asked  to  do  many  odd  jobs 
for'  which  I  would  be  paid. 

“The  trouble  is  that  when  people  say 
they  want  work,  they  mean  they  want 
wages;  and,  Irecause  they  put*  wages 
ahead  of  work,  they  do  not  get  either. 

‘There  is  always  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  any  man  w’ho  wants*  to  work 
will  find  someone  eager  to  pay  him 
wages.”  (129)  —Adapted 

Junior  OGA  Test 

Dear  June, 

Sorry'  you  cxiuld  not  join  us  for  our 
first  swimming  party  of  the  year.  There 
will  be  lots  of  other  times,  though.*  We 
really  had  a  grand  time— the  weather 
was  lovely.  We  all  got  a  nice  sunburn. 
.\iid,  believe  it  or  not,  not*  one  of  us 
overdid  it  this  year! 

We  stayed  on  the  Ireach  till  late 
afternoon  and  then  went  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  park.®  They  have  two  thrilling 
new  rides. 

We  expt'ct  to  have  another  beach 
party  soon.  Hope  you  can  make  it. 

Love. 

Helen  (79) 


hawk  Business  Machines  Corp.,  47 
y  VV'est  Street,  New  York  City.  W'eighing 

'  ■  less  than  six  pounds  and  only  six  inches 

long’  Message-Repeater  contains  a 
m  cxrmplete  recording-playback  system 

tte  that  is  simple  enough  to  be  operated 

by  a  pupil  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
devic-e  will  register  mt*ssages  up  to  two 
minutes  in  length;  and,  despite  its 
small  size,  it  may  Ik*  e(juippe<l  with 
up  to  five  colors  and  incorporates  all  a  booster  and  external  sjH'akers  to 

the  desirable  features  jxrpular  with  operate  as  a  public  address  system. 
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Beveridge,  Annamatlo  D.,  The 
Business  Teacher  As  a  Coun¬ 
selor,  21 

Boggest,  Louise,  Modern  Planning 
for  Business  Training  in  Menlo 
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Bookkeeping  and  the  Student's 
Personal  Business  Life,  14 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  Business 
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International,  237;  also  tee 
Briggs 

Bookkeeping  Contest  problems, 
September  and  October  win¬ 
ners,  306;  November  winners, 
744;  November  and  December 
402;  January  winners. 

Bookkeeping  Practices  versus 
Bookkeeping  Courses,  454 
Bookkeeping  Students*  **To»  Clin¬ 
ic,**  232 

•*®hkeeplng  Surveys,  tee  Gem- 
mell 

Brady,  Mary  Margaret,  Keeping 
Your  Records  in  a  Visible  File, 

Breaking  the  Ice,  114 
Brennan,  Dr.  Lawrence  D.,  Free- 
Lance  Company  Training,  3/1 
Briggs,  Milton,  Boekkeoping  Con¬ 
test  Problems:  Record  Keeping 
— the  Weekly  Payroll,  23; 
Building  a  Better  Bookkeeping 
Vocabulary,  BO;  The  Journal 
Intry,  122;  Tie  in  Timely 
Events  with  Bookkeeping,  1S4; 


Preparing  Financial  Statements, 
234;  Business  Education  World's 
14th  Annual  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  2B4;  Us¬ 
ing  the  Columnar  Cosh  Journal, 
343;  The  Use  of  Live  Assign¬ 
ments,  402;  Clinching  the 
Classification  of  Accounts,  453; 
Hats  Off  to  the  Winners,  512 
Bruner,  Ruth,  Ah,  Summer  School, 
399;  Lo!  The  Poor  School 
Mo'rm,  4B3 

Building  a  Better  Bookkeeping 
Vocabulary,  BO 

Bulletin-Board  Ideas  Especially 
for  the  Secretarial  Studies  De¬ 
partment,  14 

Bulletin  Boards,  see  Musselman, 
Strony,  Taft 

Bulletin  Boards  for  Business 
Classes,  113 
BEW  on  Microfilm,  223 
Business  Education  World's  14th 
Annual  International  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest,  214 
Busbies.'  Low,  see  Rosenblum, 
SoHow 

Business  Letters,  tee  Kruger 
Business  Scene,  see  Special  Fea¬ 
tures 

Business  Teiwher  As  a  Counselor, 
The.  21 

Can  We  Predict  Superior  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  Shorthand,  274 
Caolon,  Samuel  W.,  Distributive 
Education,  34,  SB,  13B,  192, 
244,  294,  34B,  40B,  440,  SIB 
Catadol,  Kay,  For  Typing  Speed 
with  Accuracy,  342 
Casebier,  lloanor.  Modem  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Business  Training  in 
Carbondale,  Illinois,  IBS 
Check  Lbf  of  Good  Teaching 
Practices  for  the  Business 
Classroom,  A,  B4 
Classroom  Lighting,  see  Wake- 
floM 

dements,  Gloria,  Store  for  a 
Week,  507 

Clerical  Practice  Isn't  Necessar¬ 
ily  Office  Practice,  3B4 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  25 

Clifford,  Dorothy  ffelt.  My  Fav¬ 
orite  Devices  for  Teaching 
Transcription,  130 
Clinching  Hie  Classification  of 
Accounts,  453 

Cohn,  Murray  A.,  A  Check  List  of 
Good  Teaching  Practices  for 
the  Business  Classroom,  B4 
Comfortable  Seeing  in  Your  CIms- 
room,  321 

Committee  Work  In  D.  E.,  403 
Congratulations,  McGill  B  Co.,  5 
Consumer  Education,  see  Special 
Features 

"Context  Clues" — A  Typing  De¬ 
vice  for  Pretranscription  Train¬ 
ing,  2B2 

Counseling,  tee  Beveridge 
Damon,  G.  E.,  Let  Them  Lough, 
1B2 

DoLantoy,  Opal  H.,  Typewriting 
for  Adults  bi  o  Metropollton 
Night  School,  330,  375 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  123 
Dlliey,  Dwight  H.,  Breaking  the 
Ice,  114 

Distributive  Education,  see  Spe¬ 
cial  Features,  Beede,  Bernard, 
Gendron,  Hecht,  Kneeland,  Kra- 
witx,  Willbims 

Does  Music  Training  Aid  Typing, 
293 

Double-Duty  Words  Impede  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Business  Law, 
20 

Dramotization  in  Clerical  and 


Secretarial  PrsKtice,  44 
Dramatizing  That  Lesson  on  the 
"Steps  of  a  Solo,"  172 
Duchan,  Simon  A.,  How  I  Get  My 
Students  to  Do  Their  Home¬ 
work,  72;  Con  We  Predict  Su¬ 
perior  Achievement  bi  Short¬ 
hand,  274 

Enriching  Arithmetic  with  Films 
and  Filmstrips,  335 
Erasing — A  Verbatim  Script,  443 
Irion,  Muriol,  We  Mode  Our  Own 
"Lift  Boxes,"  327 
Exploring  Some  Mysteries  In 
Transferring  the  Skill  of  Man¬ 
ual  and  Eloctric  Typhts,  B3 
Federol  taxes,  see  Your  Tax  I.Q, 
Fedor,  Laddie  J,,  Exploring  Some 
Mysteries  hi  Transferring  the 
Skill  of  Manual  and  Eloctric 
Typhts.  Ha 

Ferguson,  Harold,  An  Integrated 
Unit  in  Office  Practice,  323 
Filing,  see  Rock,  Sawyer 
Filing,  Teaching  of,  175 
Films,  see  Wheeler 
For  Typing  Speed  with  Accuracy, 
342 

For  Your  Bulletbi  Board,  179 
Fosdfck,  Marlon  S.,  My  Fsrrorite 
Device  for  Transcription,  509 
7reo-Lonce  Company  Training, 
371 

Commardeila,  Frank  R.,  What 
Students  Think  About  Pull,  344 
Garrison,  Lloyd  L.,  Puzxiograms 
for  Boohkeepbig  Students,  225 
Gommoll,  James,  How  to  Improve 
Beokkoopbig  Surveys,  127 
Gendron,  Jd.  Gerard,  Store  for  a 
Day.  32B 

Georgia  Business  Education  Asso- 
clatlon.  Modem  Planning  for 
Business  Trainbig  bi  Georgia, 
221 

Getting  Materials  Ready  for  the 
New  School  Term,  217 
Getting  Ready  for  American  Ed¬ 
ucation  Weak,  49 
Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the 
Filing  Unit,  332 
Gibson,  Dr.  E.  Dana,  Training  bi 
the  Use  of  Proiectors,  BI 
Goiden  Anniversary  at  Aaker*s, 
494 

Groan,  Helen  Ninkson,  On  Stage 
with  Business  Teachers:  Be 
Your  Own  Producer,  11;  Get¬ 
ting  Ready  for  Amorkan  Edu¬ 
cation  Wo^,  49;  "Take  a  Sec- 
retarbil  Course  .  .  .,**  117; 
Putting  Some  Pep  and  Purpose 
into  Your  Business  Club's  Meet¬ 
ing,  1B9;  The  Use  of  Dramatics 
to  Recruit  More  Busbiess  Ma- 
iors,  235;  Open  House,  279; 
"You  Get  Your  Money's  Worth 
When  You  Buy  a  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation,"  339;  The  Use  of  Jis- 
sembly  Programs  to  RocruH 
More  Business  Majors,  3B9; 
Spring  Cleaning  Your  Business- 
Club  Programs,  451 
Gtegg,  John  Robert,  Award,  The, 
439 

Gregg  Shorthond  "Goes  Audio," 
219 

Halo,  Jordan,  Dramatization  in 
Clerical  and  5ecrafarial  Prac¬ 
tice,  44;  "Context  Clues" — 
A  Typing  Device  for  Pretran¬ 
scription  Training,  212;  Teach 
Them  How  to  Re^  Want  Ads, 
504 

Hansen,  Dr.  Konnoth  J.,  Admbi- 
htrators  Hove  Problems,  77; 
Professional  Reading,  37,  19, 
139,  193,  245,  297,  349,  409, 
441,  519 


Harrell,  Mery  H.,  And  a  Few 
Good  Beeks,  Toe,  44 
Hauser,  Marvin,  Bookkeeping 
Practices  versus  Bookkeeping 
Courses,  454 

Hecht,  Joseph  C.,  Script  for  a 
Flfteen-Mbiute  Radio  Broad¬ 
cast,  47 

Helping  Pupih  Work  Together, 
230 

Honor,  Leone  Ann,  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  Consumer 
Booklets  Have  Been  Revhed 
end  Improved,  214 
Hicks,  Dr.  Charles  B.,  RRR's  in 
Secretarial  PrsKtice,  177;  Re- 
alhm  bt  Secretarial  PrsKtice, 
233;  Human  Relations  bi  Sec- 
retarbil  PrsKtice,  273;  Review¬ 
ing  the  "Basic"  bi  Secretariat 
Practice,  337 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma, 
The,  379 

Hochmuth,  Joseph  H.,  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Progress  Chart,  32 
Hofer,  John  P.,  No  Muss — No 
Fuss,  314 

Homeroom  Program,  244 
Hoirse,  Dr.  F.  Weyne,  Are  You 
Solvbtg  the  Reading  Problems 
in  Bookkeeping,  291;  We  Con 
Solve  the  Arithmetic  Problem 
In  Bookkeeping,  3B7 
Household  Finonce  Corporation 
Csmumer  Booklets  Have  Been 
Revhed  and  Improved,  2B4 
Hew  I  Get  My  Students  to  De 
Their  Homewerk,  72 
How's  Your  Technique,  110 
How  to  Improve  Beokkeepbtg  Sur¬ 
veys,  127 

How  to  Organize  sm  Electric  Typ¬ 
ing  Clbiic,  501 

Hew  to  Plan  a  15-Mbiute  Rodin 
Program,  325 

How  to  Put  on  e  TV  Program,  21 
How  We  BuHt  D.  E.  in  Atlantic 
City,  440 

How  We  Combined  Advanced 
Typing  with  Office  Machhtes, 
312 

Hew  We  Knew  What  to  Tench 
M  Clerkal  Practice,  442 
Huffman,  Dr.  Harry,  Clerkal 
Proetke  Isn't  Necessarily  Of- 
fke  Proetke,  314;  Vfhat 
Should  We  Teach  In  a  Clerkol- 
Proetke  Course,  440;  Who 
Should  Study  Clerkal  Practice, 
414 

Human  Relatiens  In  Secretarial 
Proetke,  273 

Humphrey,  Katherine,  The  Risk 
of  "Speed  First"  In  Typing,  20 
Hveem,  Frank  M.,  Hew  We  ^m- 
bbied  Advened  Typing  with 
OHke  Machbies,  312 
In  Your  Night  School  Shorthand 
Class,  24 

In-Service  Programs  for  Business 
Teachers,  see  Snyder 
Integrated  Unit  hi  Offke  Prac- 
tke,  JSn,  323 

Is  the  Letter-Placement  Table 
Really  Necessary,  502 
Jenkins,  Lawrence  A.,  My  Fa¬ 
vorite  Devke  for  Teaching 
Shorthand,  405 

Jensen,  Barry  7.,  Heipbig  Puplk 
Work  Together,  230 
Jones,  Edward  C.,  Hew  to  Plan  a 
Fifteen-Mbiute  Rodle  Program, 
325 

Journal  Entry,  The,  122 
Keeping  Your  Records  bi  a  Vbl- 
bk  File,  14B 

Kneeland,  Or.  Natalia,  Activity 
Analysh,  120;  Sheppbig  Sur¬ 
veys,  227;  Student  Activities 
in  Dhtributive  Education,  209; 
Committee  Work  in  D.  E.,  403; 
Use  Objective  "Tests"  to  Sthn- 
ubite  Good  Discussion,  499 
Krawitz,  Myron  J.,  How  Wo  Built 
D  E.  in  Atlontk  City,  441 
Kroll,  Dr.  Abrohem,  Mbneogroph 
Dupikation,  490 

Krononwottor,  Evelyn  F.,  Wirbtg 
Plan  for  Electrk  Typewriters, 
497 

Kruger,  Ellen,  A  Test  on  the  Me- 
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chwiio  af  Typing  iiuiiiM*  Lat- 
tan,  75 

Laapa,  Waltar  M.,  Naw  taihian 
Eqaipmaiit,  102,  154,  204,  250, 
342,  422,  474,  532 
Lat  Tkaai  Lauph,  132 
Laftarad  Variut  Blank  Typawritar 
Kayboardt,  435 

Uayd,  Dr.  Alan  C.,  Royal  Adapti 
Naw  Faataras,  74;  Haw'*  Yaar 
Tackniqva,  ISO;  Grapp  5liart> 
hand  "Goat  Audio,"  219; 
SouHi-Wotlom,  275;  5nilth- 
Corona**  50th  Annhranory,  341; 
Soundicribar  Offar*  IntantWa 
Trolninp  Couna  for  5choolt, 
374;  Tha  John  Robart  Grapp 
Award,  439;  Addbip  Machlaa* 
That  "Think,"  4S4 
Lol  Tha  Poor  5<hool  Ma'rm,  4S3 
Louitlono  Butina**  Education,  131 
Mon  Buy  Lot*— But  Pay  Mora,  223 
Microfilm,  too  BEW  on  Microfilm 
Mimaopraph  Duplication,  490 
Madam  Plonninp  for  Butinatt 
Traininp,  41,  1S5,  220,  249, 
445 

Murphy,  Ira  A.,  Modara  Plonninp 
for  Butinott  Trolninp  In  Wall- 
ton,  Arixono,  445 
Muttalman,  Dr.  Varnon  A.,  Bulla- 
tin  Boord*  for  Butinatt  Clott- 
at,  113 

My  Fovorita  Davkat  for  Taachinp 
Shorthand,  405,  504 
My  Fovorita  Davkat  for  Taachinp 
Trantcription,  130,  170,  509 
Naw  In-Betwoan-Siza  Typawritar, 
409 

No  Mutt — No  Futt,  304 
Now  Thay***  Doinp  Bookkaapinp 
on  "Accountinp  Board*,"  510 
Offka  Mochinct,  too  Baupham, 
Farputon 

On  Stopa  with  Butinatt  Taochart, 
taa  Graan 

On-tha-Job  Exparianca  for  Typina 
Taochart,  05 

On-tht-Job  Traininp  Propram,  25 
On  tha  Manu  Thk  Summar  in 
Acrot*  tha  Country,  393 
O'Nai/l,  J.  H.,  My  Fovorita  Davkat 
for  Taachinp  Shorthand,  504 
Opan  -Houta,  279 

Glodyt,  Louitiana  Butinatt 
Education,  131 

Pkkinp  a  Summer  School,  391 
Plonninp  Your  Offka-Machbiat 
Courta,  239 

Pottol  Zonat,  tao  Your  Own  Pot- 
tol  Z0n«r 

Affiolysetp  3f0 

**^34^'"*  Stotamant*, 

Profastional  Raodinp,  taa  Special 
Faoturat 

Profcttknal  Report,  too  Special 
Faatura* 

Preiaefort,  tea  Gibton,  Straub 
Puttinp  Soma  Pap  and  Purpota 
into  Your  Butinatt  Club'*  Maot- 
inp,  109 

Puzzlepramt  for  Bookkaepinp 
StudanH,  225 

RRR't  in  SKratorial  Proetka,  177 
Radio  Broodcottt,  tea  Hacht 
Jonat  ' 

Roha,  Dr.  Harm,  Lattarad  Vartut 
Blyk  Typawritar  Kayboardt, 

**233"*  *"  S**tnf«rial  Proetka, 

Record  Kaapinp — The  Weekly 
Payroll,  23 

Recordort,  tea  Grapp  Shorthand 
Gom  Audio,"  Rotanblum, 
Smith 

Xi^inia,  Teach  Spellinp, 
W,  129;  They  Mutt  Laam  to 
Write  Latter*,  495 
Reviewinp  the  "Batkt"  In  Secre¬ 
tarial  Proetka,  337 

j"SP*«*  Tint"  In  Typinp, 

Robbint,  Gerald  B.,  Dramatizinp 
SoU"'~m"  *"  *'**  "***'**  " 

Rock,  Fori  f.,  GoHbip  the  Mott 
Out  of  tha  Filinp  Unit,  332 
Doha,  Fred  H.,  Preporinp  Analy- 
tat,  300 

Rotanblum,  Irving,  Voko  Racord- 
art  in  tha  Butinatt-Law  Clott, 


173;  Tha  Traotura  Hunt,  400 
Rowe,  Dr.  John  L.,  Typinp  Drilk: 

Numbart  and  Symbol*,  134 
Royal  Adapt*  Naw  Faatura*,  74 
Ryan,  Brothor  Lao  V.,  Baokkeap- 
inp  Student*'  "Tax  Clink,"  232 
Sotlow,  Dr.  I.  David,  Doubia-Duty 
Ward*  Impado  Undarttondlnp 
of  Butbiat*  Low,  20;  Gattinp 
Matatlok  Raody  for  tha  Now 
School  Term,  217;  Action  Quo*- 
tiont  In  Baokkaopinp,  334 
Sowyor,  N.  Moo,  Filinp,  Taachinp 
of,  175 

Script  for  a  Fiftaon-Mlnuta  D.  E. 

Radio  Broodcott,  47 
Sacretorial  Sfudiot,  too  Halo, 
Hkkt,  ToH 
Sallinp,  tao  Rabbin* 

Shoppinp  Survoyt,  227 
Shorthand,  tao  In  Your  Nipht 
Shorthand  Clott,  Dlllay,  Duch- 
on,  Jankint,  Shtar  M.  Spackto, 
Straub 

Shottok,  Rotalyn  R.,  Erotinp— A 
Verbatim  Script,  443 
Sitter  M.  Spaciow,  Art  Your 
Shorthand  Studont*  Gattinp  tha 
Full  Help  of  Audlo-Vkuol  Aldt, 
207 

SmHh,  Fthal  Beatty,  Why  You 
Should  Hove  a  Tape  or  Wire 
Recorder,  17 

Smith-Corona  Calabratoc  itt  SOth 
Annhrartary  In  1953,  341 
Snyder,  Waltar  M.,  Tha  Baltimore 
County  In-Sarvka  Proprom  for 
Butinatt  Taochart,  270 
SoundScriber  Offer*  Intontiv* 
Traininp  Court*  for  School*, 
374 

South-Wattam,  275 
Special  Feature*, 

Butinatt  Scan*,  4,  111,  143, 
215,  244,  319,  349,  430, 

401 

Coniumar  Education,  35,  137, 
191,  243,  295,  347,  407, 
459,  517 

Dktributiv*  Educotlon,  34,  00, 
130,  192,  244,  294,  340, 

400,  440,  510 

Now  Butinatt  Equipment,  102, 
154,  204,  250,  310,  342, 

422,  474,  532 

Profattionol  Raodinp,  37,  09, 
139  193,  245,  297,  349, 

409,  441,  519 

Profattionol  Report,  45,  97, 
149,  201,  252,  304,  357, 

417,  470,  529 

Taachinp  Aidt,'  30,  90,  140, 
194,  244,  290,  350,  410, 

442,  520 

Spellinp,  taa  Ravo 
Spring  Claonlnp  Your  Butinett- 
Club  Propramt,  451 
Stavant,  Fvafyn,  How  to  Put  on  a 
TV  Program,  20 
Stavant,  Luther  D.,  Now  Thay'r* 
Doing  Bookkaepinp  on  "Ac¬ 
counting  Boordt,"  510 
Star*  for  a  Day,  320 
Star*  for  a  Weak,  507 
Straub,  Lara  Lynn,  Training  in 
the  Ut*  of  Proiacton,  01 
Strony,  Madallna  S.,  On-th*-Job 
Traininp  Program,  25;  For  Your 
Bulletin  Board,  179 
Student  Activitiat  In  Dktributiv* 
Education,  209 

Student  Committ***,  taa  Jantan 
Summar  School,  1953,  391 
Summer  School*,  taa  Bruner, 
Woodward 

Taft,  Mildrod  E.,  Bulletin-Board 
Idea*  Etpaciallv  for  the  Sacra- 
tarial  Studkt  Department,  14 
"Take  a  Sacratariol  Court*  ,  .  . 
117 

Tata,  Mariam,  An  Alumna* 
Luncheon,  224 
Teach  Spalling,  TOO,  129 
Taoch  Them  How  to  Read  Want 
Adt,  504 

Teacher  Employment,  tea  Brannon 
Teaching  AMt,  tea  Spaalal  Fea¬ 
ture* 

Taachinp  Proetkat,  taa  Cohn 
Televkion  Propramt,  taa  Stavant 
Tamplaton,  Louba,  On-the-Job 
ExparkiK*  for  Typinp  Taoch- 
art,  05 


T**t  on  tho  Mochankt  of  Typ¬ 
inp  Butinatt  Lettart,  A.,  75 
They  Mutt  Laam  fa  Write  Let¬ 
ter*,  495 

Thirty-Two  Year*  in  D.  E.,  23B 
Tk  in  Timoly  Event*  With  Baah- 
koaplng,  104 

Today'!  Secretary,  Dktotion  Tran- 
tcrlpt,  40,  92,  142,  194,  240, 
300,  352,  413,  445,  522 
Tracy,  Beatrice  Kail,  Modem 
Planning  for  Butinatt  Traininp 
in  Wallton,  Arizona,  445 
Training  in  the  Ut*  of  Projactort, 
01 

Training  tha  Bank  Employee,  33 
Trantcription,  too  Clifford,  Hak, 
Halt,  Wailt 

Traotura  Hunt,  The,  400 
Typawritar*,  taa  Naw  In-Batwaan- 
Siz*  Typawritar;  Royal  Adopt* 
Now  Faoturat;  Wiring  Plan  for 
Elactrk  Typawritar* 

Typewriting  for  Adult*  In  a 
Metropolitan  Nipht  School, 
330,  375 

Typewriting  Propratt  Chart,  32 
Typing,  tea  Barat,  Cotodal,  Da¬ 
mon,  DoLoncay,  Erkn,  Fador, 
Hochmuth,  How't  Your  Toch- 
niqua,  Humphrey,  Hveon,  Row*, 
Winpar,  Zimmer 

Typing  Diillt:  Numbart  and  Sym¬ 
bol*,  134 

UBEA,  Mountain-Plaint  Butinatt 
Education  Rapkn  of,  5 
Ut*  Obiactiv*  'Tattt"  to  Stimu¬ 
late  Good  Dheuttion,  499 
Ut*  of  Attembly  Propramt  to  Re¬ 
cruit  Mora  Butinatt  Mojort, 
Tha,  3S9 

Ut*  of  Dramatkt  to  Recruit  Mora 
Butinatt  Moiort,  The,  235 
Ut*  of  Live  Attignmantt,  The, 
402 

Uiinp  the  Columnar  Cath  Journal, 

343 

Von  Wapanan,  R.  C.,  Training  the 
Bank  Employ**,  33 
VitibI*  Filet,  tea  Brody 
Vok*  Racordart  In  tha  Butinatt- 
Law  Clott,  173 

Wokafkld,  Gaorp*  P.,  Comfortabl* 
Saainp  In  Your  Clottroom,  321 
Way*  to  Land  A  Summar  Job,  4S5 
W*  Can  Selva  tha  Arithmatk 
Problem  in  Bookkaepinp,  307 
W*  Hava  an  Attkfont  Taochar  in 
Our  Shorthand  Clottroom,  449 
We  Mod*  Our  Own  "Lift  Box**," 
327 

Wellman,  Dr.  Rowana,  Delta  PI 
Eptilon,  123 

Walk,  Ina*  Ray,  My  Favorite  Da¬ 
vkat  for  Teaching  Trantcrip- 
tion,  170 

What  a  Tochktotcope  It  and 
How  It  May  B*  Uted  In  the 
Typewriting  Clottroom,  145 
What  Should  Wo  Taoch  in  a 
Clarkol-Proctk*  Court*,  440 
What  Student*  Think  About  Pull, 

344 

Whoaler,  Harriet  R.,  Enrkhing 
Arithmetic  with  Film*  and  Film- 
ttript,  335 

White,  Jane  F.,  Teaching  Aidt,  3S, 
90,  140,  194,  244,  29S,  350, 
410,  442,  520 

Who  Should  Study  Clarkol  Prac- 
tka,  4B4 

Why  You  Should  Have  o  Tape  or 
Wire  Recorder,  17 
Williamt,  Rae  C.,  Thirty-Two 
Yean  in  D.  E.,  23S 
Winger,  Or.  Fred  F.,  What  a 
Tochktotcope  I*  and  How  It 
May  B*  Uted  in  tha  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Clottroom,  165 
Wink,  Mrt.  Minnie,  Ways  to  Land 
a  Summer  Job,  455 
Wiring  Plan  for  Elactrk  Typawrit- 
art,  119,  229,  497 
Woodward,  Or.  Theodore,  Pkkinp 
a  Summar  School,  391 
"You  Got  Your  Monay't  Worth 
Whan  You  Buy  a  Buthtatt  Edu- 
catkn,"  339 

Your  Own  Pottol  Zonar,  31 
Your  Tax  I.Q.,  2B1 
Zimmer,  Dr.  Kannath,  How  to  Or- 
goniz*  an  Elactrk  Typinp 
Clink,  SOI 


ADVERTISERS 

I 

Allan,  H.  M.,  Co.,  5  44;  N  111; 

Jo  254;  Mr  359;  My  473 
Amarkon  Book  C*.,  5  49;  O  101; 
D  205;  Jo  254 

Ampra  Carp.,  Jo  255;  Mr  341 
Botton  Univartity,  Ap  394 
Burroupht  Addl^  Moohin*  Co., 

5  4;  O  SB;  N  104;  D  144;  Ja 
247;  F  311;  Mr  314;  Ap  414; 
My  444;  Jn  47B 

Cotholk  Univartity  of  Amatka, 
The,  Ap  395 

Clinton  Taochort  Agency,  Mr  340; 

Ap  419;  My  473 
Crown  Imtitutknol  Equlpmant 
Co.,  Mr  3SS 

Dkk,  A.  B.,  Co.,  5  4S;  O  9S;  N 
150;  Ja  257;  F  309 
Dktaphona  Corp.,  5  51;  N  153; 

F  301;  Ap  347 

Ditto,  Inc.,  5  7;  O  55;  N  134; 
D  200;  Jo  242;  F  247;  Mr  315; 
Ap  411;  My  427;  Jn  525 
Eattam  School  for  Phytkiont' 
AM**,  liM.,  Jn  531 
El  Club  Carvantat,  N  111;  F  307; 

Mr  359;  Ap  419 
Ettarbrook  Pan  Co.,  S  10;  O  93; 
N  145;  D  15S;  Jo  214;  F  262; 
Mr  363;  Ap  366;  My  ASS;  Jn 
520 

Fobar-Cattall,  A.  W.,  5  45;  O  102; 

N  140;  D  163;  Jn  4S1 
FrMan  Calculating  Machine  Co., 
Inc.,  S  2;  N  110;  D  190 
Ganarql  BiiMlnp  Corp.,  O  100; 
Mr  360 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ja  211 
Grapp  Publkhinp  Divkkn,  S  44, 
47;  O  54,  99;  N  lOB,  151;  D 
160,  202;  Ja  212,  254;  F  244, 
304;  Mr  314,  35S;  Ap  244;  My 
42S,  471;  Jn  400,  530 
Haath,  D.  C.,  4  Co.,  S  4;  Jo  253; 

F  305 

Houtaheld  Finance  Corp.,  O  57; 
F  308;  Ap  421 

Intarootionol  Butinatt  Machine*, 
S  3;  O  40;  N  147;  D  159;  Jo 
213;  F  245;  Mr  344;  Ap  415; 
My  429;  Jn  527 
Karl  Manufacturing  Co.,  O  99;  N 
151;  D  205;  Ja  253;  Mr  319; 
My  471 

Kimirall't  of  Colifomia,  Ap  390 
Marriam,  G.  I>  C.,  Co.,  O  97;  F 
264;  My  430 

Minnatoto  Mining  It  Mfp.  Co.,  My 
431 

Monro*  Calculating  Machine  Co., 
Inc.,  S  44;  O  54;  N  14B;  D 
161;  Ja  210;  F  263;  Mr  3SS; 
Ap  372;  My  426;  Jn  4B2 
Montana  State  Univartity,  Ap  397 
Natkiral  Cath  Repktar  Co.,  5  52; 
0  104;  N  156;  D  20S;  Mr  364; 
Ap  424;  My  476;  Jn  534 
Northwattam  Univartity,  Gregg 
Dhritkn,  Ap  396 

Panntylvonia  Stota  Collage,  Tha, 
Ap  397 

Pantron  Induttriat,  Jn  521 
RaliabI*  Typewriter  4  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  Mr  360 
Remington  Rond,  Inc.,  5  43;  O 
95;  N  107,  141;  D  207;  Jo 
251;  F  294,  312;  Mr  317,  351; 
My  434,  467;  Jn  535 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  S  8; 
N  109;  D  195;  Jq  216;  F  26S; 
Mr  31 B;  Ap  406;  My  475;  Jn 
479 

Seattle  Univartity,  Ap  39B 
Smith,  L.  C.,  4  Corona  Typawrlt- 
art,  Inc.,  S  39;  O  103;  N  112; 
D  162;  Ja  259;  F  299;  Mr  320; 
Ap  423;  My  463;  Jn  514 
Stenopraphk  Mochlnat,  Inc.,  S 
49;  D  203;  Ja  215;  F  305;  Mr 
357;  Ap  349;  My  472;  Jn  529 
Underwood  Corp.,  0  78;  N  155; 

Mr  354;  Ap  370;  My  432,  433 
Univartity  of  Colorado,  Ap  394 
Univartity  of  Denver,  F  307;  Ap 
394 

Univartity  of  Southern  California, 
Ap  395 

Vantage  Pratt,  Inc.,  5  50;  O  100 
Wabttar-Chkape,  Ja  260 
Young  America  Film*,  Inc.,  5  46 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Q/f^cUlonalA.  save  us  $82,000  a  year . . . 
repay  their  cost  every  11  months!” 


—ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 


■‘Our  18  National  Accounting  and 
Payroll  Machines  save  us  $82,000  a 
year.  This  means  they  repay  their 
cost  every  1 1  months. 

“In  addition  to  these  very  impor¬ 
tant  savings,  we  like  the  ease  of 
operation  with  which  National 
Machines  handle  our  Payroll,  Sales 
Distribution,  Vouchers  Payable, 
Writing  Checks,  Earnings  Record 


and  Social  Security  Reports,  Pre- 
Payroll  of  Accrual  Cards,  Account 
Distribution  and  General  Ledger. 

“So  you  can  see  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with 
our  National  System." 

Vice-Prtsident  and  Treasurer 


No  matter  what  the  sr/e  or  type  of  your 
business.  National  Machines  soon  pay  for 
themsebes.  then  continue  to  return  a  hand¬ 
some  profii.  Nationals  do  up  to  t'.i  of  the 
work  auwmancaUy.  (Operators  are  hap¬ 
pier,  too.  because  they  accomplish  their 
work  more  easily.)  Your  nearby  National 
representative  will  gladly  show  how  much 
you  can  save  with  National  Machines. 


MCOWnMM  MCMNU 
MCNMiS  •  (AM  MMtntS 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BEQISTEB  COMPANY,  battom  •. 


Handles  paper  and  forms  up  to  11-inches  wide ...  writes  a  full  10-3/10  inch  line 
...longest  writing  line  of  any  11-inch  carriage  typewriter  manufactured. 


Exclusive  Miracle  Tab 
makes  it  convenient  to 
set  up  for  billing,  in¬ 
voices  and  statements. 


This  new  typewriter  has  the  clear, 
sharp  printwork,  the  responsive  ac¬ 
tion  that  is  characteristic  of  a  fine 
office  typewriter.  See  the  exciting 
performance  of  the  new  Remington 
Office-riter  . , .  you’ll  be  convinced 
that  here  at  last  is  a  compact,  low 
cost  typewriter  for  the  professional 


and  small  business  office  that  can 
handle  normal  typing  require¬ 
ments.  Go  to  your  dealer  or  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  Business  Equipment 
Center  today  and  ask  for  a  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  of  the  new 
Remington  Office-riter.  Inquire 
about  convenient  payment  terms. 


Makes  10  carbon  cop¬ 
ies,  cuts  sharp  stencils. 


